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EDITORIAL 


IT seems natural to devote an issue of BLACKFRIARS to the 
most practical of all modern problems, the search for peace, 
since Thomism is not merely speculative in its scope but, by 
giving rules of thought, brings rules of action. It is natural 
also that we should choose a Christmas number for such a 
purpose. For, apart from the slightly creaking sentiment 
that surrounds it, Christmas maintains its liturgical signi- 
ficance as a reminder that the Incarnation is not simply an 
event in one phase of history or in one form of culture but 
belongs as much to our present as to our past, and that the 
phrase in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis has an 
eternal relevance precisely since it comes from outside time. 

This emphasis on peace as the sequel, not the prelude, to 
good-will must govern our approach to pacifism. To the 
Thomist peace is something more real and therefore more 
divine than the quiet absence of hostility. Behind all the 
Thomist doctrine of peace lies the fundamental distinction in 
the Summa between Pax and Concordia: ‘‘Wherever there is 
peace there is concord, but where there is concord there is 
not necessarily peace.’’ For peace is not the agreement to 
disagree or the agreement imposed by force. It implies the 
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union of human wills and a unity in aim, since it is the 
tranquillity that follows upon order. 

The distinctively Thomist criticism of most contemporary 
pacifism would therefore seem to be not that it is pacifist 
but that it is not pacifist enough. It is too little concerned 
with peace, for it has too often failed to grasp the true nature 
of its own objective. We cannot be indifferent to efforts to 
avert war—indeed as Catholics we should be in the forefront 
of such efforts—but we may reasonably question whether 
they deserve to be dignified by the name of pacifism. Rather 
they would seem to be mere commonsense efforts at self- 
preservation. If they fail it will be because they have so 
seldom penetrated beneath the surfaces of controversy. Peace 
propaganda too often still relies upon the dissemination of 
fear and on an over-emphasis on the significance not of 
human life but of human death. A Christian who should not 
shrink from enduring the physical evils of modern war must 
shrink from the moral evil of inflicting them. It is not death 
that is the central tragedy of war, but the neurosis of a civili- 
zation and the tides of hatred. A transient concord, a sudden 
tension of opposing aims, may come to us through self- 
interest, peace can only be the by-product of love. No 
human love is strong enough to bring it to us, only the love 
of charity that is of Christ. A phrase of St. Thomas in his 
Commentary upon the Hebrews still has its modern rele- 
vance; Peace is no other thing than the union of all desire. 
But divine love alone is great enough to engage all a man’s 
desires, and divine love is God. The search for peace will end 
and will begin in the realization of the Incarnation not as 
past event but present fact. 


The articles in this issue begin with our first principles, 
close with their application. Father Franziskus Stratmann 
and Father Vincent McNabb treat of the peace of Christ in 
Christ’s Kingdom, the peace that is the result of charity and 
the effect of prayer; Father Gerald Vann writes of the ethics 
of war under modern conditions; Father Edward Quinn 
treats of the Catholic standpoint in international relations; 
Mr. John Eppstein, Mr. Bernard Alexander and Don Luigi 
Sturzo discuss the utility of modern peace policies. The per- 
spective thus shifts from article to article and with each 
change the application grows more concrete. The purpose 
and the principles stay the same. 
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EDITORIAL 


Yet one problem at least has been left quite untouched, 
class struggle. It is not that we under-estimate its signifi- 
cance; as Thomists we see in it the reality that underlies 
so much high politic and we hold that it is social injustice 
which by vitiating our culture thwarts us of peace. It was 
St. Thomas who suggested in his Commentary on St. Matthew 
that since peace is the tranquillity of order it must presuppose 
that each part in a society must be in due proportion and in 
possession of due right. Among so much tangled thought 
and easy platitude Thomism and Marxism stay mutually 
intelligible, linked even by the closeness of their disagree- 
ment. If we do not deal with class struggle in the present 
number it is merely that we may deal with it in more detail 
in the next. 

EDITOR. 
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MEDITATION ON PEACE 


IN these days greatly troubled by War, we may well speak 
of Peace. The word itself almost brings refreshment to our 
minds when the sky above us has been troubled by the 
sounds of our country’s preparation for war. I feel we are 
in one of the most critical periods of the world. For the 
moment, I presume that God alone, and those in the secrets 
of God, can see the end. 

The kingdoms of the world must go forth to war if they 
want to spread; if they wish to be world-wide, they prepare 
quite consistently for world-war; and it might succeed. The 
great Pax Romana was essentially a peace based on war— 
the peace that came from the Strong Man Armed. 

Peace has so many consoling qualities that it is constantly 
taken for an end. Peace should never be sought as an end. 
Disorder always results if we seek as an end what is only an 
effect. 

When Our Blessed Lord sent out His apostles, He was 
commissioning a thing that was world-wide; not Religion, but 
the Religion; not just for a race, but for mankind as such; 
world-wide because it is to be One and Holy. Therefore this 
Kingdom of Christ offers, at once, Peace, and never the 
sword. Sometimes the sword has been used in defence of 
the Church. I do not know whether it was ever a very 
effective defence of the Church. In the Garden of Olives, 
Peter very naturally used the sword. It was quite a natural 
defence. He was using his rights, I presume. Yet St. Thomas 
Aquinas lays down quite simply that Peace flies when each 
one seeks his rights. (I suggested that several years ago as § 
a motto for the League of Nations.) The Church, of course, 
in its defence might justifiably use the sword. When Peter 
used it, the only result was to cut off the hearing ear! You 
couldn’t expect the Gospel to be heard by a man whose ear 
you had cut off. Even when the sword is used quite right- 
fully in defence of the Church, I presume it is the end of all 
apologetics. That is a deep thought; very timely, and there- 
fore unheeded. 
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MEDITATION ON PEACE 


One of the tragic things in the history of mankind is that 
Eastern salutation Shilom, ‘‘Peace.’’ I do not think it is 
a salutation from Paradise. I think it gradually forced itself 
upon a group of people who slew each other at first sight. 
We are gradually getting back into that now—a state of 
mutual slaughter. I think that salutation comes from the 
time when the first thing a man said, when he wanted to 
have ordinary human communication with his fellows, was 
‘“‘Peace.’’ He would put his hand up and say, ‘‘Peace! Iam 
not going to slay you.’’ I think it took years of conflict to 
arrive at that salutation, ‘‘Peace.’’ 

I do not know who is to blame; but we now seem to be 
getting into that same state. It is no use asking who is to 
blame. We have to try to separate the fighters. Our Lord 
said that we must go into the world with Peace. The poor 
world seems to be in a state of suspended diplomatic relations 
with God. 

That wonderful thing St. John the Baptist said of Our 
Blessed Lord has been burning into my mind: ‘‘Behold the 
Lamb of God. Behold Him Who taketh away the sin of 
the world.’’ There is that marvellous thing (I regret to say, 
changed in the Liturgy), the sin, as if some great collective 
sin had been committed which the collective body itself can- 
not take away. God cannot forgive till we repent. The sin 
cannot be taken away except by the Lamb, the Victim. 

It is quite possible that a great deal of the trouble coming 
upon us now is the reaping of what we did not sow but we 
ought to have uprooted. As Cardinal Pole said, at the open- 
ing of the Council of Trent, we are responsible for the words 
we ought to have said and did not; for the things we ought 


» tohave done and did not do; for the things we ought to have 


uprooted and we let grow; for the things we ought to have 
planted and did not plant. 

And perhaps this terrible upheaval we see—and which 
may spread still further, like the Black Death—may be an 
occasion for us to look into spiritual things to prevent the 


_ epidemic spreading. When there is an epidemic of typhoid, 


we see to the drains; when there are terrible epidemics, like 


, smallpox, we try to find out what was the cause. We may 
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move the patient and keep him warm, for the time being, but 
if we went on with that, just giving first aid, we should make 
the disease worse. The important matter is: ‘‘What was the 
cause?’’ Sometimes they find a remarkable thing, something 
seeming to have nothing to do with it. In one street all may 
be dying, because away up on top of a hill there is a stream 
of water being polluted. 

At the present time, there is a sort of contagious outbreak 
being carried about the world. It might be caused by some 
contemplatives on a beautiful mountain, or the Priesthood. 
And of course, if anything were wrong with those two groups, 
any mortal thing might happen down below—f, for instance, 
they were so occupied with Prayer they did not think of 
Justice towards others. There would be an outbreak neces- 
sarily, with the necessity which is all round Free Will. 

I venture to suggest that you may have good people in a 
bad system, and bad people in a good system. And as 
exceptions usually draw attention to themselves—one black 
sheep in a flock of white draws all eyes—the bad persons in 
a good system condemn it. Each one of us has to examine, 
not whether his work in itself is a good thing, nor whether 
his message is true, but whether there is anything in himself 
that is hindering that work. 

Nowadays, when the Priest is almost suspect, I wonder if 
lay people have not a work of primary importance. First of 
all there is the life they lead—not that a good life should be 
lived for the sake of being a good sermon, but because a bad 
life is a bad sermon and takes the edge off everything else. 

But suppose the system is a bad system. There is collective 
sin; and that has to be atoned for. I presume they are 
beginning to atone for it in Spain. We had a fairly large dose 
in England and Ireland. I suppose it is not finished yet. If 
the system is a wrong system, Pope Leo XIII said, ‘‘a 
remedy must be found, and found quickly.’’ But you cannot 
fire a pistol and change the wrong into right. Sometimes 
you have to go on enduring a wrong system, not so much 
for the saints that are in it, but because it may be much 
worse to try to change it violently, like killing the patient if 
you attempt to move him. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas teaches us that it is not Justice that 
brings Peace. But before you can have any possibility of 
Peace there must be Justice. Justice removes the obstacles 
to Peace. If we at present endeavoured to make all our 
corporate relations a relation of Justice (how that is to be 
done I really do not know), even then that would not bring 
Peace. Justice only removes the impediments to Peace. 
Justice opens the shutters. But if you open the shutters at 
night, no light comes through. It is no use opening the flood- 
gates if there is no water in the river. Justice must open the 
shutters, but Peace cannot come till Love comes in. Yet now 
there seems to be hardly any study even of the implications 
of Justice. I do not understand it. It is like trying to make 
bricks without straw. I do not understand it. St. Thomas 
says—and you find it in the Gospels—Peace will not come 
till everything Justice demands has been done, and you have 
removed the impediments to Peace. But only when Love 
comes will there be Peace, not until then. 

I think, personally, that just as it is necessary to have 
Divine Revelation and Faith to make it possible to know 
quite a number of things our Reason could find out for itself, 
if we only took the trouble, so is that natural love, which 
would naturally bring Peace, now practically impossible. 
We now require a supernatural love. By Justice we give to 
others all that is theirs; by Charity we give to others some- 
thing that is ours; and until we do that, there is no possi- 
bility of Peace. The modern world has turned its back on 
God. We shall never get the natural love of human beings for 
each other without an influx of Divine Love. 

To-day it is exceedingly difficult to escape from the regions 
of hate. St. Augustine reminds us that we must hate the sin, 
but love the sinners. Even if we hate their sins, we must love 
them in such a way that we look upon ourselves as the 
greatest sinners. We need not say we have their sins; a total 
abstainer could not say he was drunk. But the sin of 
despising the sinner would be much worse than physical 
intemperance. 

In the days when Our Beloved Lord was ‘“‘steadfastly 
setting His face’’ to go up to Jerusalem and death, trampling 
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down every argument for hating everybody, and steadfastly 
setting His Face towards the Cross, you would be astounded 
to read that the ‘‘Samaritans received Him not.’’ You re- 
member, of course, the anger of James and John, a sort 
of righteous anger, the sort of righteous anger appearing 
recently in almost every Catholic paper. They asked Our 
Lord to send fire down on the Samaritans. It would not have 
been asin. It might have been a right. It seemed almost to 
be a duty. But think of the unutterable mercy of Our Lord! 
“Turning, He rebuked them.’’ He was almost angry that 
they were human. He was not angry with the Samaritans, 
but angry with those who were angry with the Samaritans. 
One might almost say He reserved the intimacies of His 
anger for His chosen ones. Were there any human eyes that 
could see in that a harvest? It seemed a harvest of death; a 
harvest of hate. This hate meant the death of the hated. Yet 
Our Lord, perhaps a few hours later, said so quietly, 
when naming those who were to go before Him with His 
spirit: ‘‘You are going into the harvest. You are not going 
out into a battle-field to destroy, but into a harvest-field to 
reap, to gather into barns.’’ Oh, what eyes had Christ! But 
of course He looked through those eyes with His heart, not 
with His mind. It was His heart that was looking out that 
day through His human eyes, perhaps dim with tears; and 
He saw a great harvest. You and I would have been counting 
our coming wounds. He was counting the possible sheaves, 
asking for harvesters with His eyes and heart to come into 
that harvest-field, so soon to be stained with His blood. 

I am quite certain the world is demanding nothing so 
much as those eyes and that heart, to see in the world a 
harvest-field. And what is going to give eyes of such hope 
except a heart that is full of Love? We cannot come to the 
fulness of Truth unless we love Truth. We can never give 
Truth in all its fulness to any human being unless we not 
only love Truth but also love the one to whom it is given. 
In these days when hate seems so obvious and natural, we 
must pray for Love. The harvest is great. If any sort of 
statistics seem to say otherwise, I think we had better not 
read them. There are certain things that cannot be measured 
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by a foot rule. There is no arithmetic in Love, no mathe- 
matics of Divine Charity; and if any of the statistics of men 
seem to argue there are some men we must hate, let them be 
taken as read, while we turn to the realities of Love and go 
out confidently into the modern world knowing that Our 
Blessed Lord brought Peace, and that without the super- 
natural virtue of Charity—Love of God and of our neighbour 
for God’s sake—there will be no lasting Peace. 

Here is an extraordinary phenomenon. Though Our Lord 
said to souls ‘‘Go in Peace,’’ He never once approached the 
group of His Apostles with the salutation ‘‘Peace be to you’’ 
until He died; because He is very punctilious in fulfilling all 
His promises. He promised to die. He would not insist on 
anything until He had died. It is as if He said, ‘‘Wait till I am 
dead.’’ There was a great collective sin. They put Him to 
death. He came back with Peace. ‘‘Now I bring you 
Peace.’’ That is simply an infinite idea; against all the laws 
of everything, fanatical almost. But that is the reality of the 
Catholic Church. Jesus is God, and He never approached 
the human race with the salutation ‘‘Peace be to you’’ until 
He had died for us. That is a profound idea, a central idea of 
our spiritual life. And if anything in our spiritual life is at 
issue with that, then we are not in Peace, only in Concord. 
There is not one of us who is not bound in intimate relation- 
ship with countless human beings. Our relations with them 
must be in every way those of Justice. But that is not 
enough. When we give them everything that is theirs, we are 
beginning to open the shutters. But now the light must 
spread. We must open the flood-gates so that the great waters 
of Love may pour through. 

How wonderful it is to see, after the death of a beloved 
one, those who love feeling the agony of parting with any- 
thing that belonged to the beloved. Imagine, if we love 
God, what an agony it would be to feel enmity towards any- 
body He loves. What a programme for the world—the poor 
distracted world of to-day! And what a programme for you 
and me in our search for union with God! 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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PAX CHRISTI IN REGNO CHRISTI 


“PAX Christi in regno Christi.’’ It is difficult to make 
people realize the significance of this ideal even within the 
Catholic Church. But if we would propose this watchword 
to the outside world and make it a plank in the programme 
of Catholic Action, we shall meet with little more encouraging 
than a shrug of the shoulders, if not with positive rebuff. To 
many Catholics it is inconceivable that the Pope had in mind 
political peace between the nations, as well as religious peace 
based on the foundation of the common faith, when he 
proposed this watchword. They will not agree that Catholic 
doctrine and moral teaching should impose Christ’s command 
of peace as a duty upon the States of the world or that it has 
any political reference. To refute this error it must suffice to 
quote two papal pronouncements. Benedict XV writes in 
his Encyclical Pacem Dei (1920): ‘‘The command of Love 
among individuals found in the Gospels differs in no respect 
from that which should reign among States and peoples.” 
And the present Pope Pius XI declared in his first Ency- 
clical: ‘‘It is a holy duty for peoples and governments to 
follow and use as a guide the teachings of Christ in both the 
internal and external aspects of their political life’? (Ubi 
arcano, 1922). Nobody will underestimate the difficulties 
which lie in the way of a policy which is based on the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. But the teaching of the Gospel, because 
it is opposed to the spirit of the world, is hard to follow 
always. Yet it must be preached in all its aspects, unaccom- 
modatingly—‘‘opportune, importune’’ (II Tim. vii, 2). 
Pessimism would be justified and the preaching of the 
Word of Jesus Christ would be a vain task if we had to rely 
merely on natural means to put it into practice. For this 
reason any pacifist creed which is devoid of a religious 
foundation is useless. Phrases like ‘‘Reason will triumph” 
or ‘‘Humanity will grow wise after so many misfortunes” 
are false. For not only is human reason weak and subject to 
error, but also its leadership is constantly usurped by the 
passions, which, if they are not directed and strengthened 
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by the supernatural, follow the flesh rather than the spirit. 

‘‘Natural man’’ is prone to error despite all scientific and 
technical progress. He is incapable of learning the lessons of 
a catastrophe for which he alone was responsible, and of 
avoiding one even more terrible. What better evidence of 
this could there be than the fact that the nations of Europe 
have been unable to profit by the disastrous experience of a 
World War and make its recurrence after a relatively short 
period impossible? For since then the unification of Europe, 
which should have been an inevitable lesson taught by the 
Great War, has been prevented rather than promoted, de- 
spite the certainty that the path which is now being trodden 
can only end in a second and even more terrible conflict. 

For the thousandth time natural reason and natural will 
stand convicted in their impotence. They cannot ever over- 
come the hidden powers and forces which make for the 
tragedy of the world. 

Can these ever be overcome? ‘‘This is the victory which 
overcometh the world, our faith’’ (I John, v, 4); not of course 
the imperfect faith which merely assents and pays lip-service: 
to the teachings of Christianity; but the Faith which is 
consumed with the fire of love and filled with the spirit of 
deeds and the will to sacrifice; the Faith which is superior to 
Reason, because it denies the specious reasonableness of 
worldly means and efforts, and sets up against it the ‘‘Folly 
of the Cross.’’ This Faith does not despise the healthy 
principle of Reason which has its place, its rights, and its. 
functions even in the supernatural order. The true Faith 
contains the whole of true knowledge and makes use of it. 

In this way Christian moral doctrine acknowledges and 
develops a theory of the relations between States which 
is as realistic and as contemporary, and relies on the same 
intellectual instruments, as those proposed by purely profane 
science. The only difference is that the full expression of the 
Christian doctrine is an organization of society which teaches 
the revelation of God; that is to say, it requires the peoples 
of the world to belong, as it were, to one family, to be united 
on spiritual matters and at peace with each other, in spite of 
all national differences and peculiarities. 
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To tread this path two things are necessary. Firstly the 
steadfast adherence to Catholic teaching in these matters. 
However opposed the actual conditions, however great the 
power of their worldly authors may be, we must not be dis- 
turbed by this cleavage but must propagate by the spoken 
and the written word our teaching as the teaching of the 
Truth. It is not for the healthy to adapt itself to the sick and 
compromise with it, it is for the sick to keep before its eyes 
the ideal picture of the healthy. To assert that Catholics have 
always carried this out in the history of the Kingdom of God 
would be untrue. But what has been the result? Our con- 
cessions have always strengthened our opponents. The his- 
tory of the decline of the Christian spirit in public and 
international life could perhaps be described as the History 
of the Compromises which we have made with the world, 
both in the sphere of practice and to a certain extent in the 
sphere of theory. 

The first need is, then, the uncompromising promulgation 
of our teaching. The second, equally important, is the un- 
compromising living in Christ. Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of the world. His living members are the Christians who are 
living in a state of Grace, fellow saviours. ‘‘You are the salt 
of the earth. But if the salt lose its savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted? It is good for nothing any more but to be 
cast out and to be trodden on by men.’’ When we Chris- 
tians are pushed back, and even pushed out, when we are 
trodden under foot, we should first ask whether we ourselves 
are not responsible for this treatment, whether we have not 
become the salt which has lost its savour. It is not proposed 
to discuss here in general the influence which Christians can 
have in the world to preserve, to invigorate, and to redeem; 
but in particular their influence upon Peace. We have a 
contribution to make through our teaching and through our 
life. In such danger is the Peace of the world and so near is 
the threat of an all-destroying war that natural resources are 
no longer of any use. But with God ‘‘all things are possible.”’ 
We need no extraordinary powers, but merely those super- 
natural powers which are open to us at all times. If we are 
in a state of sanctifying grace, which unites us with the living 
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PAX CHRISTI IN REGNO CHRISTI 


God, we can bring into our surroundings the strength, the 
light and the consolation of this higher life, and thereby 
become real centres of spiritual rebirth. Above all the Peace 
of God will be transmitted from ourselves to others. More 
particularly, we can pray for Peace. 

This is the special reason for which this article has been 
written. It is intended to be an invitation to readers to 
remember the power of prayer, and to enlist themselves in 
the army of those who, in growing numbers, are imploring 
the Sacred Heart to dispel the present dangers, of which a 
world war, though not the most fundamental, is the most 
manifest. This year has witnessed the foundation of a new 
pious work, ‘‘the work of praying to Jesus Christ in the most 
Holy Sacrament for the intentions of the Pope.’’ The Holy 
Father received this work from ladies of Roman Society as a 
gift to commemorate his eightieth year. They were able to 
tell His Holiness that many religious communities had by 
their participation made it possible at the time of his birthday 
for over eight million hours of prayer a month to be devoted 
to his intentions. It is well known that his first intention is 
“‘Pax Christi in regno Christi.”’ 

Let us remember one of the most consoling of stories in the 
Holy Bible. The wrath of God was collecting over Sodom 
and Gomorrah. He was intending to destroy these two cities 
for their wickedness, when Abraham came before him and 
said, ‘‘Wilt thou destroy the just with the wicked? If there 
be fifty just men in the city, shall they perish withal and 
wilt thou not spare that place for the sake of the fifty 
just, if they be therein?’’ And God agreed, but Abraham 
worried whether there were fifty such souls, and asked 
whether forty-five would suffice. Again God agreed. And so 
the dialogue proceeds, each time conceding a smaller number 
of righteous men, till Abraham dares to make it a matter of 
not more than ten, and God answers magnanimously, ‘‘I will 
not destroy it for the sake of ten.’’ The mercy of God in 
response to appeals from his friends will not be smaller in 
the New Testament than in the Old. It may be that the 
prayers for Peace of good men have already held back the 
often threatened outbreak of a new catastrophe. 
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Now, even more than ever, should the Faith which 
triumphs over the world stand up against destiny in the form 
of a further decay of the Christian peoples. Like a super- 
natural fortification in the midst of all dangers, and all 
natural efforts to dispel them, a special Convent for the Pax 
Christi in regno Christi should be established, a convent in 
which the two elements of the Faith, the Teaching and the 
Life, should be specially conducted in view of their relations 
to the Peace which the world cannot give. Of the first 
importance would be prayer, the continual devotion to Jesus 
in the most Holy Sacrament and the supplication for His 
Peace. A congregation of Dominican nuns which is known 
for its strict rule and its exceptional intellectual work has 
declared its readiness to train women candidates who are 
willing to devote themselves to the work of Peace, and to 
help them to found a convent which lives absolutely for Pax 
Christi in regno Christi. The Sisters use the big Breviary in 
their liturgical offices, take it in turns to carry out an un- 
ceasing worship before the Holy Sacrament and devote them- 
selves to the study and propagation of the Catholic idea of 
Peace. There are many religious works which are devoted to 
this idea (for example the Eucharistic League for Pax Christi 
in regno Christi in Rome; and the international Secretariat 
for Peace Masses in Paris), but they are known to few 
Catholics. The proposed Peace Convent should be a central 
gathering point for all these. The emphasis would then not 
be on any great organization or propaganda machine, but on 
the effort to intensify and to deepen with supernatural aid 
all those qualities which can prepare a way for the Gospel of 
Peace in the world. According to the Dominican tradition it 
would be at the same time a contemplative and active life; 
the active life, again corresponding to the spirit of the Order, 
would consist mainly in spreading the traditional Christian 
doctrine of Peace. There is a Catholic teaching about just 
and unjust war, there is a Catholic social and political philo- 
sophy, there are Catholic efforts towards reunion of Christen- 
dom. The watchword of the Holy Father mentions with great 
forethought not merely “‘Pax Christi’’ but ‘‘ Pax Christi in 
tegno Christi.’’ The foundation of Peace is His Kingdom, in 
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PAX CHRISTI IN REGNO CHRISTI 


its unity, steadfastness, and inner richness, and in its all- 
embracing character. For this reason the revival and the 
spreading of the faith belong to the mission of the Peace 
convent. The Dominican nuns of the convent which is will- 
ing to become the parent of the Peace convent, are showing 
the fruits of their seven years’ study of philosophy and 
theology by giving lectures and courses for educated women. 
Specialization in this teaching would be introduced in the 
new convent according to its purpose. To this purpose, how- 
ever, would certainly correspond a general instruction for 
would-be converts who could also take temporary part in the 
convent life. Finally a community of lay tertiaries could be 
attached, whose function it would be to carry on throughout 
the world works and prayers in the spirit of the convent. 

A bold but fine plan! Its execution lies in the hands of 
God. Till now the only assets are a few candidates who are 
prepared to do this work, and the goodwill of the Mother 
Convent which is prepared to instruct them in the way. Will 
these lines move the hearts of a few young girls to join this 
community as the brides of the King of Peace? It should be 
composed of as many nationalities as possible. Will others 
open their purses to help provide the material basis of this 
lofty spiritual work? Confident that this appeal will find the 
hoped-for echo in the hearts of some readers, both men and 
women, the writer adds his address: Piazza S. Maria 
Maggiore 8, Rome. 

FRANZISKUS STRATMANN, O.P. 


(Translated by Bernard Alexander) 
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THE ETHICS OF MODERN WAR 


“‘ANY nation,’”’ the present Pope has said, ‘‘so mad as to 
contemplate war would be guilty of monstrous homicide and 
almost certainly of suicide.’’ There is, it would seem, a ten- 
dency to meet any proposal for the prevention of war and 
the promotion of peace with the argument that there is such 
a thing as a just war, and to leave it at that. There is a 
danger here of relapsing into the Jaissez aller attitude de- 
scribed by M. Maritain as ‘‘using the eternal truths as a 
pillow to go to sleep on.’’ To restrict discussion to the ques- 
tion of whether there can be a just war in the abstract is to 
invite unreality. 

‘‘There is such a thing as a just war.’’ For this position we 
have a formidable array of authorities, if we are to pin our 
faith to authorities; a formidable array of arguments, if we 
choose to take reason as our guide. ‘‘There is such a thing as 
legitimate self-defence, as legitinfately helping the injured 
even by offensive warfare.’’ A proper authority, a just cause, 
a right intention, these are, according to St. Thomas, the 
three prerequisites of the just war. Can they not often and 
easily enough be fulfilled? In theory perhaps; in the hypo- 
thesis of two isolated States, in an isolated point of time, with 
clear-cut and indisputable aggression or injury on the one 
side and the impossibility of any defence or redress other 
than by war on the other. Such a state of affairs, however, in 
the world of to-day is, to all intents and purposes, impos- 
sible. There is the intricate maze of past history to be un- 
ravelled, the fact of antecedent injury and counter-injury, 
the ‘‘passing down from generation to generation,’’ as Pius 
XI has said, of the ‘‘mournful heritage of hatred and re- 
venge,’’ to be considered, and to give us pause if we are 
tempted to assert the likelihood of an aggression wholly and 
without qualification unjust. The aggressor State of to-day 
may well be the injured of yesterday, and now the one only 
because then the other. A just cause, then; who, in most 
conceivable cases, can decide, not indeed whether it be 
wrong to commit aggression, but whether it be right to 
oppose the needs which gave rise to the aggression? Anda 
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THE ETHICS OF MODERN WAR 


right intention; surely, the militarist will argue, if State X 
steals my property and I fight solely in order to retrieve my 
property, that is a right intention. But St. Thomas is more 
explicit: ‘‘a right intention, namely, that good be promoted 
or evil avoided.’’ That such a result should issue from a 
modern war, whatever we may think about a medizval or a 
primitive one, is unthinkable. 

“‘The militarist,’’ as Mr. Huxley has remarked, is ‘‘in- 
curably romantic.’’ Curious how hard the romantic idea 
of war dies: the gay, colourful spectacle, the elegant 
accoutrements, the courtly summons to the prepared field 
(a moral stone’s throw from the fields of Eton), the thrill 
and glamour of the game (played of course meticulously 
according to the rules), the courteous acceptance of sur- 
render. ... So one finds people poring over war-books 
and photographs exactly in the spirit in which the office- 
boy pores over Buffalo Bill. We have not to consider 
merely the destruction of millions of combatants (one is 
sometimes told that influenza carried off more men in one 
year than the War did in four—as though in some mysterious 
fashion the War was thereby condoned); we have to consider 
also the concomitant evils: the fate of women and children, 
inevitable in modern warfare, the destruction of families, 
cities, everything that is most of value, materially and spiri- 
tually; we have to consider the subsequent evils: ethnolo- 
gically, the decay of the race due to the elimination of the 
best of an entire generation; economically, the dislocation of 
a continent or indeed of the world; politically, the residue of 
hatred and desire for revenge, germs of yet further wars; 
psychologically, the legacy of innumerable neuroses, ruining 
individuals and maiming the race; morally, the decay of 
values, disillusionment, the complete wreckage of even the 
most ordinary and pedestrian of human ideals; finally, in 
religion, the decay of faith (‘‘What is God doing?’’) and the 
consequent wave of blank despairing materialism. And we 
as Christians cannot forget the further consideration: that 
for us war must be more than the killing of men by men; it 
is the tearing asunder of the Body of Christ. ‘‘That good may 
be promoted and evil avoided’’. . . 
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But suppose a situation so critical, the threatened loss of 
something so overwhelmingly valuable, that all these effects 
would not outweigh its loss, would war (modern war) be then 
permissible? It is, to take one consideration only, the com- 
mon teaching of theologians that it must be in any case the 
very last resort, that there must be no other possible remedy. 
Can this condition ever be verified? Too readily we accept 
the notion that, arbitration and conciliation once tried and 
rejected, war alone remains. There is the Christian expedient, 
demanding, like all the Christian virtues, a virile courage, of 
organized passive resistance. In the first place, it is Chris- 
tian. The fact surely needs no proving. Our Lord did not 
in fact choose Satan’s alternative of worldly power at the 
Temptation; He did not summon His legions of angels; He 
put into practice His own precept of meeting evil with good, 
and met injury with the dignity and heroism of turning the 
other cheek. In the second place, it works: Mr. Huxley 
mentions a number of examples, from the early Christians to 
modern industrial strikes, in which it has been successful; 
Father Stratmann instances the 1920 Putsch in Germany. 
To hit a man back always means that he will do his best to 
hit harder the second time. An attack to-day from another 
Power, to which we offered only passive resistance, would 
mean great loss and suffering and damage; but it would not 
mean a fraction of the loss and suffering and damage which 
a war would produce. ‘‘Any nation so mad as to contemplate 
war would be guilty . . . almost certainly of suicide.’’ 


There are three dangers which in making up our minds 
about modern war it is essential for us to avoid. In the first 
place we cannot leave judgment to our instincts, to the ‘‘old 
Adam’’: ‘‘The matter is . . . too serious to be left to the 
judgment of the old Adam’’!; our instinct when attacked, for 
instance, is to defend ourselves with the weapons of the 
attackers, but what does that mean to-day? We cannot allow 
ourselves, and this is the second point, to judge on the past. 
War to-day is a new thing. There will be no such thing, ina 
war between Big Powers to-day, as defence as we have 





1 Bertrand Russell, Which Way to Peace? p. 118. 
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hitherto known it. For there will be no such thing as war as 
we have hitherto known it. According to the findings of 
military experts and official pronouncements the issue is 
quite clear: there will be war not of army against army but 
of people against people; there will be not battles between 
armed forces but reciprocal attacks upon civilian popula- 
tions; defence will mean merely reprisals—they have bombed 
our capital, killed our population with gas and thermite, 
destroyed our economic life; we must do the same to them.? 
Thirdly, then, we must beware of glibly applying the state- 
ments of theologians to things which those theologians never 
envisaged. As Cardinal Faulhaber has said: ‘‘The teaching 
of moral theology in regard to war will speak a new language. 
It will remain true to its old principles, but in regard to the 
permissibility of war it will take account of the new facts.’’ 
That new language has been bluntly used by the present 
Pope when he called modern war unequivocally ‘‘mass 
murder’’ and a ‘‘monstrous crime.’’ ‘‘It is absolutely cer- 
tain,’’ writes the priest-author of Peace and the Clergy, ‘‘that 
actual war to-day is directed consciously and directa in- 
tentione, and so not per accidens, also against the civil 
population’’*; in other words, it directly contemplates mass 
murder. 

The militarist is incurably romantic. It is incredible how 
little we learn from experience. We know something, though 
not everything, of the activities of armament firms in pro- 
moting war. ‘‘Many of these were recently exposed by a 
Senate inquiry in the United States, but the British public, 
as far as was possible, was hindered from knowing what had 
been discovered in the way of intrigues to prevent disarma- 
ment by encouraging suspicions between nations.’’"® We 
have had a war to end war, to make the world safe for 
democracy and the rest, and we know, or ought to know, 





2Cf. Bertrand Russell, op. cit., ch. II. The author remarks: 
“Official pronouncements, of course, make the best of the situation, 
because they must, at all costs, deter the population from insisting 
that war shall not take place.”’ 

3 Peace and the Clergy, p. 135. 

4 Op. cit., p. 156. 

5 Bertrand Russell, op. cit., p. 162. 
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just how much these ideals weigh in the real motives for war 
—greed, capitalism, predatory imperialism.* We know that 
war means the slaughter of millions of people who had no 
desire for war and had done nothing to deserve one, and the 
destruction of that very civilization and those very ideals 
which the warmongers try to make us believe we are fighting 
to save. Yet once again the young are ready to think of war 
as a glorious adventure, and to swallow the diabolic claptrap 
with which the press is seeking once again to make us war- 
minded. ‘‘The situation amounts to this,’’ writes Captain 
Philip S. Mumford: ‘‘the Governments of the great powers 
propose in effect to carry out the mutual destruction of the 
citizens of the great powers. If the British, French or other 
governments were to tell their respective subjects that they 
were carrying out a policy which would finally entail blowing 
their own people and towns to pieces, those citizens would 
show very practical signs of wishing to alter the situation. 
But when the same governments embark upon policies which 
would entail that those very same citizens shall share the 
identical fate, but that the German government will do the 
British destruction while the British do the German, etc., 
etc., the peoples hug the tatters of their nationalist rags 
around themselves and await the storm with a fatalistic calm 
engendered by false standards of patriotism. Self-destruction 
would, of course, be folly, but mutual destruction is rea- 
listic.’’ And Bertrand Russell,who quotes the passage, rightly 
concludes: ‘‘In such a war, what will be the difference be- 
tween ‘winning’ and ‘losing’?’’’ 

If there are people, then, whom the ethical argument leaves 
unmoved, it is difficult to see how they remain unmoved by 
this second consideration, the commonsense utilitarian issue, 





6 Lord Pridian, having solemnly recited the Ten Commandments, 
remarked : 

‘““ ‘Magnificent, Rudyard, aren’t they?”’ 

‘““*No doubt, no doubt,’ replied the general, to whom they had 
come with all the force of novelty, and who had therefore weighed 
every word with care, ‘but, by Gad! they’ll do some harm in India 
if they leak out’. .. Empire was ever in his mind.’’ (Osbert Sitwell: 
Miracle on Sinai, p. 186.) 

7 Op. cit., pp. 122-3. 
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the aspect of suicide. To argue hypothetically to-day as to 
the possibility in theory of a just war is to argue about the 
morality of possessing lethal weapons while sitting on a 
time-bomb. 

It is sometimes asserted that to argue from the greater evils 
of modern warfare as opposed to those of past ages is to 
argue from a fictitious premise; war to-day, it is said, is no 
more horrible than it has been in earlier ages when it was 
condoned or even encouraged by the Church. Such a con- 
tention, in the first place, ignores the complexity of modern 
life. It is no longer possible to attack one State without 
affecting every other State. The nations are in many respects 
a solidarity; the dislocations brought about by war are not 
confined to the combatants. Again, the contention ignores 
the psychological evolution of the race; war can no longer 
be an incident which closes with the making of peace and 
leaves little effect upon the survivors; it effects a spiritual 
and nervous dislocation equal in extent to the economic 
upheavals, and possibly more lasting. Thirdly, it ignores 
the fact that, as has been pointed out, war as it would be 
waged to-day is different not in degree but specifically from 
war as it has been known in the past. Whatever may be said 
of the rightness or wrongness of warfare between opposing 
armies is obviously irrelevant to the question of attacking, 
directa intentione, the civilian population as such. 

Another argument may be noted. We have had to fight in 
the past, it is urged, for the very existence of our civilization, 
and, had we not fought, that civilization would never have 
survived; we may have to fight for it again if we wish to 
preserve it. Two considerations may be suggested in answer 
to this, leaving on one side the rather fruitless discussion of 
what might have been in the past. First, is it clear what 
exactly we should be fighting to preserve in such a case? 
Would it be our traditional cultural values? Are these really 
enshrined in our decaying liberal-democracy? Or would it 
be the saving of that capitalist system which is so clearly 
destroying our cultural values and all the things which 
humanism prizes? Would we be fighting for humanity, or 
for Money? And secondly, granting our present system to 
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be the safeguard of humanist values, would war against their 
enemies be likely to save them? Is it not probable that the 
result would be mere anarchy and chaos whichever side 
happened to be regarded as victorious?® On the other hand, 
what chance would an alien system ultimately have of im- 
posing itself upon a people doggedly determined not to 
accept it? It is this consideration, that war is in fact the worst 
way of defending what is of value, that answers the least 
worthy argument of the militarist: that the pacifist would 
basely refuse to serve his country in time of crisis. This is 
merely to misunderstand the whole issue. The pacifist holds 
that to engage in war is the worst way of serving his 
country’s interests. 

On all these grounds, then, it is argued, a just war is in the 
concrete impossible, and the resort to warfare immoral. 

The call to work for peace, so often urged by the Popes, is 
a call which we cannot neglect. ‘‘The peace of Christ in the 
kingdom of Christ’’—it must be the ideal of every Christian; 
and it is an ideal which will not be fulfilled unless we are 


prepared to labour, as the Popes have laboured, for the 
avoidance of war, for the establishment and growth of that 
“‘mutual trust and friendship’’ which, in the words of Pius 
XI, rather than a ‘‘forest of bayonets,’’ is the ‘‘best guar- 
antee of tranquillity.’’ 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 





8 Mr. Baldwin stated bluntly in his speech at the Lord Mayor's 
Banquet: ‘‘There is no one in Europe to-day, and I don’t care who 
he is, who does not know what war in the long run means. It means 
all over Europe the degradation of the life a the people. It means 
misery compared with which the misery of the last War was 
happiness. And it means in the end anarchy and a world revolution, 
and we all know it’’ (Times, November roth). 
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INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
The Catholic and the Secular Approach 


DURING the month of July, two conferences on inter- 
national problems took place in London. Both were held 
in semi-privacy, but their importance was such that the 
organizers of the conferences have seen fit to publish the 
details of the speeches which were given on these occasions. 
They present an interesting study in comparison. 

At Chatham House, the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs arranged a series of debates from May 2ogth to July 
7th on the Future of the League, and succeeded in obtaining 
for this purpose the co-operation of some of the best known 
and most competent students of international affairs in 
England. The debates have now been published in book 
form! and are invaluable for the large number of English 
students who cannot claim to the same competence as the 
personalities whose views are here expressed, but who seek 
to gain by their learning. 

From the 3rd to the 6th of July, the Catholic Council for 
International Relations held a rather different kind of re- 
union. The general subject for conference was ‘‘The Part of 
Catholics in the Maintenance of the European Order,’’ and 
those who took part were Catholic writers and lecturers from 
many countries, with an international reputation for their 
ability in these problems. Their conclusions have already 
been published in the Catholic press, and a fuller account of 
the papers will be given in the next issue of the C.C.I.R. 
organ, A Catholic Survey. The present writer is indebted to 
the secretary of the C.C.I.R. for the use of notes on the 
papers before they appeared in print. 

The vital difference between the two conferences appears 
in the reasons given for their convocation. Both were in- 
tended to be practical, the one to guide Catholics as to their 
part in preserving the order of European Society, the other 





1 The Future of the League of Nations (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs; 3/6). 
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to guide the public generally as to what they could expect 
from an organ which claims to be interested in the preserva- 
tion of that order. But neither in the preface nor in the text 
of the debates at Chatham House is there any sign of the 
influence of the principles of religion. The Pope is suggested 
in one instance as arbiter, but that is merely because he has 
no political aims, not because he represents a religious 
authority; and several times the importance of the League’s 
work for social welfare is mentioned, but the motive sug- 
gested is merely humanitarian, based apparently on love of 
one’s neighbour for his own sake. On the other hand, the 
C.C.I.R. conference expressly accepts its inspiration from 
Catholic principles, divine in their origin, emanating from 
the Holy See and developed by Christian thinkers. These 
Catholic principles are repeatedly invoked during the con- 
ference, and political systems and international relations are 
viewed in their relation to Christianity. Naturally, there is 
here an appeal to the authority of the Catholic Church which 
one could not expect in an assembly of men who do not 
accept that authority. But one would expect more appeal to 
the general principles of the natural law, to the providential 
designs of God and to the power of the Prince of Peace, 
Whom all Christians should acknowledge as a supreme and 
genuinely totalitarian authority. 


The first of the conclusions reached by the C.C.LR. 
conference is that the Church has always aimed at peace 
amongst all peoples and individuals, of diverse race and 
language, and ‘‘that this peace can only be assured if the 
relations between nations are based on justice and charity 
and not on violence.’’ Following out the teaching of the 
Church, it is the duty of Catholics to take practical means to 
prevent war and to use peaceful methods rather than force to 
settle international disputes. 


This appeal to Catholics to make practical efforts for 
peace arises out of two points raised at the conference. Mr. 
Eppstein in opening the conference drew attention to the 
widespread secularism in the world to-day, which prevents 
effective action towards a really Christian peace, and added 
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the sad truth. ‘‘We are faced by the surprising and possibly 
humiliating fact that the millions of Catholics living all over 
the world and forming the largest international community 
have had practically no influence on the promotion of peace 
among nations.’’ Fr. Regout partly excuses this by very 
gently expressing the desire that the Holy See would give us 
a more definite lead on the matter. One cannot help sym- 
pathising with this desire. There are many of us who are 
convinced, not as pacifists but on the grounds of strict Theo- 
logy, that no modern war which is not restricted to self- 
defence against actual aggression could have a cause whose 
justice would be proportionate to the evils involved. But 
what are we to do in the event of war—which all admit to 
be an immediate danger? If all war is unjust under modern 
conditions, then we cannot take part without being guilty of 
mortal sin. If it may still be justified, then we would like to 
have our grave doubts removed and our weighty reasons 
answered. The Pope has his own good reasons for silence; it 
is easy to foresee what confusion a clear statement for either 
side would create. But many peace-lovers among the Pope’s 
children would receive his condemnation of war with joy, 
though they would loyally accept a statement allowing for 
its justice still under conditions defined by himself. As things 
are, with or without a papal definition, we are obviously 
bound to work for peace. Too many of us have taken the side 
of the war-mongers, who are at least equally at fault with the 
extreme pacifists and do much more harm. One of the most 
pitiful sights at the beginning of the Abyssinian war was that 
of Catholics attempting to justify the bombardment of com- 
paratively defenceless natives with all the frightful methods 
of modern war, by applying to it the principles of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who, if he thought at all of weapons, had in view 
the swords and arrows of the thirteenth century. Instead of 
meeting our Protestant friends with ill-applied justifications 
of war, we should achieve far greater results and win greater 
respect for the Church if we drew their attention to the 
Pope’s efforts for peace, to the consistent teaching of theo- 
logians that war is an evil which must be limited as much 
as possible, and particularly to the growing number of 
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theologians and highly placed ecclesiastics who condemn 
modern war entirely. 

In one sense all the debates at Chatham House have in 
view this same object, namely to find practical methods of 
attaining peace and to provide for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. But the peace sought by those at 
Chatham House is not quite the same thing as the Catholic 
Conference had in view. The latter is quite definitely an 
international order, based on Christian justice and charity. 
The former seems to be largely a negative thing, an absence 
of war. There are indeed suggestions of something more 
positive, but the very diversity of views as to what is the 
nature of this desirable peace constitutes a serious difficulty 
in the way of attaining it. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is very 
definite about the League’s intent to establish a peace which 
means the preservation of European civilization, though 
even this is put in the negative form of asserting that the 
League must prevent that kind of war which would be a 
catastrophe for civilization. He sees that it will be necessary 
for this purpose to limit the League to Europe and to be 
prepared for collective military action. Dr. Toynbee, too, 
expressly rejects a mere negative peace as the aim of the 
League and of international co-operation. Unfortunately he 
weakens his very positive suggestion that ‘‘our paramount 
aim is the establishment of a reign of law and order in 
international affairs, such as we try to get in our social 
relations when they happen to lie inside national frontiers,”’ 
by putting this first as a question and then making it a 
controversial starting point. Naturally this view is based on 
his vast knowledge of the history of civilization; it would 
have more force if it were based on philosophy rather than 
contingent fact. There is little or no attempt to relate the 
later discussions to this starting point, with the result that 
no clear conclusion is reached and no principles of solution 
established. 

It is quite the contrary with the Catholic conference. The 
second conclusion recognizes the mutual dependence, cul- 
tural relations and solidarity of the nations, as a basis for a 
positive organization which has the approval of the Church, 
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and suggests that Catholics should interest themselves in the 
existing international institutions with a view to eliminating 
the subversive and evil elements which are trying to use 
them for their own ends. Behind this conclusion is a clearly 
worked out philosophy, which is expressed most clearly by 
Fr. Devine, S.J. He looks for a League which will be a 
veritable society of nations, parallel to the juridical society 
of the State. Unlike the present League, it will possess a 
real authority, embodied in the threefold form, judicial, 
legislative, executive, with power to enforce the law. It will 
demand also some concession on the part of sovereign states 
in the same way that the freedom of the individual is limited 
for the good of society. The subversive elements in the 
League are recognized, but Mr. Eppstein condemns severely 
those Catholics who rejoiced in what seemed to be the down- 
fall of the League over the Abyssinian conflict. It was 
generally recognized at the conference that the way to solve 
the problems of the world to-day is rather to co-operate with 
the League and try to improve it than to reject it altogether. 

In the other conference, the subversive elements are not 
recognized at all. In accordance with the negative view of 
peace, but as an utter mockery of the view of peace as the 
expression of Christian order, Soviet Russia is regarded as a 
power for peace and her co-operation considered to be valu- 
able. Nor do the debators work out a clear system on the 
lines suggested by Fr. Devine. They do however approach 
to the idea of limiting national sovereignty, which is gener- 
ally recognized as the principal cause of dissension in the 
past, and to some recognition of the need of a supreme 
authority distinct from the member-states. Dr. Toynbee, 
for instance, demands ‘‘a readiness to surrender the tradi- 
tional sovereignty of the state by allowing the organs of the 
League or of any collective world organization . . . to take 
binding decisions that may affect the state members’ vital 
interests and even their territorial integrity.’’ Sir Arthur 
Salter looks for a world-government as the only means of 
attaining permanent peace, and Mr. Horsfall Carter calls 
attention to the expression in Article 11 of the League 
Covenant, ‘‘The League shall take action,’’ which seems to 
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imply superior authority. Behind any such positive organi- 
zation there must be a more or less instinctive and natural 
solidarity. The speakers recognize that this already exists 
and may be either a hindrance or a help. There is, for 
instance, in England, as Sir Norman Angell points out, ‘‘a 
strong feeling for the existing League. A new loyalty has 
been created. That is an asset.’’ There is however another 
loyalty and a solidarity, which even Mr. H. G. Wells recog- 
nizes as ‘‘the most ominous thing in the world at present.” 
It is the loyalty to Fascism or Communism or some other 
‘‘ism,’’ but it threatens to wreck the glory of Empire and the 
healthy, natural love for one’s own people. He adds: ‘‘Now 
in 1914, when the war broke out, youngsters may have been 
a little credulous, but they really believed in the Empire, 
they really believed that they belonged to a free and fair 
system, and they gave themselves magnificently. That is not 
going to happen in this or in any other community to-day. 
It is over. That treasure was spent.’’ It is necessary to derive 
for oneself the conclusion that somehow the old love of 


country must be restored, the unnatural and dangerous 
loyalties eliminated, and the recognition of a common in- 
terest in the affairs of other nations established. 


The C.C.1.R. conference recognizes that most of our inter- 
national troubles are the result of Communism and the 
Capitalist materialism to which Communism succeeds. The 
best means of fighting both these evils is to maintain our 
charity even towards opponents and to create a powerful 
Christian social movement based on the principles of the 
encyclicals. The only approach made at Chatham House 
towards this aspect of the problem was in the speeches of the 
Rev. Henry Carter,who insisted on the value of the League’s 
social welfare work and the necessity of maintaining this and 
preserving its international character. 


Pursuing the attack on Communism, the Catholic con- 
ference considers that it is necessary to form centres in each 
country for the diffusion of impartial documentation (whe- 
ther from Catholic sources or not) on the subject of Com- 
munism, and simultaneously to spread the knowledge of the 
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Church’s social teaching. This admirable scheme is not even 
touched on in the other conference. 

Both conferences recognize the danger from Totalitarian 
States. The C.C.I.R. speakers deplore their attempts to 
jeopardize the natural rights of man, though they add that 
we must not interfere in the affairs of other states any more 
than is necessary. They condemn such states for their attack 
on the Church and their state-idolatry. Finally, they call 
attention to the moral obligations of one state with another, 
and condemn the glorification of war as an instrument of 
national policy and the violation of solemn international 
engagements. The reference in the last condemnation is 
obvious, but it is recognized that Totalitarianism is not an 
exclusive privilege of the Fascist states. Among the Totali- 
tarian states Russia is regarded rightly as the worst, with 
Germany not far behind nor very different in spite of her 
boasts about the defence of Europe against Bolshevism. The 
tendencies in Italy are dangerous, but the Church can exist 
side by side with the Fascist regime, which does not pursue 
its principles to their logical conclusion. Again the stress is 
laid on that positive order and Christian harmony which is 
identified with true peace, and therefore there was little 
mention of the actual dangers of war between nations. The 
Chatham House gathering, probably as a result of their 
negative concept of peace, paid most attention to the 
problem of preventing war or bringing it to a speedy end. 
Germany was, from this aspect, regarded as the greatest 
enemy of peace, though there was some mention of Russia. 

As this whole article is a study of conclusions on the 
problem of international co-operation, there is no place for 
further conclusions. It is only necessary to call attention to 
the value of both these institutions whose concern is the 
welfare of the international community. 

Although I have been at pains to show the weakness of the 
Chatham House debates, it should be realized that they were 
productive of much that is permanently valuable. The prac- 
tical problems were honestly faced and the solutions were 
not so much false as inadequate; completed however by the 
Catholic solutions, they furnish a policy which, properly 
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carried out, could eliminate most of our international ills. 
This goes to show the necessity of Catholic support for 
such institutions as the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, which also provides valuable documentation with 
admirable impartiality on the problems of the day. If only 
Catholics had been present to take part in these debates 
they could perhaps have directed them on lines more in 
accordance with Catholic philosophy and supplemented the 
practical wisdom of the other experts. The C.C.I.R. Con- 
ference itself urges Catholics to co-operate with institutions 
which, though not specifically Catholic, exist for the estab- 
lishment of good order in international relations. 

But co-operation with non-Catholic organizations pre- 
supposes membership of those Catholic institutions which 
provide the necessary training and safeguards for this co- 
operation; it would be obviously disloyal and not a little 
dangerous for a Catholic to give his support to a purely 
secular organization and refuse his help to his own corres- 
ponding Catholic society. In this instance, the Catholic 
Council for International Relations has made a more satis- 
factory contribution to the settlement of these problems and, 
having less funds at its disposal, is unable to bring that 
contribution to the notice of a wide public. Therein lies 
precisely the limitation of the C.C.I.R. They seem to be 
doing very little because they are not able to bring their 
activities to the notice of the public, and although they are 
doing a great deal with limited means they could achieve a 
great deal more with a larger membership. 

It is eminently desirable, at a time when international 
questions are of supreme importance, that both these organi- 
zations should be supported, but for Catholics the first 
obligation is to the C.C.I.R. and after that, if possible, to 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. ‘‘Do good to all 
men, but especially to those who are of the household of the 
Faith.’’ The address of the C.C.I.R. is Kensington Palace 
Mansions, De Vere Gardens, London, W.8. 

EDWARD QUIN. 





ORDER OR CHAOS? 


LORD DAVIES, indomitable apostle of international order, 
turns the Abyssinian fiasco to good account! to reinforce his 
familiar plea for the creation of a tribunal of equity and an 
international police force. The latter remedy, it is true, has 
lost some of its pristine simplicity. Instead of an inter- 
national air force coming fully fledged to life, it is conceived 
as the end of a process, ‘‘the organization of sanctions 
culminating in the establishment of an I.P.F.’’ The writer’s 
main conception of what is required to maintain peace in the 
future can be judged from the moral which he draws from 
the failure of the League to mobilize effective sanctions 
against Italy. ‘‘In order to rally world public opinion in 
support of the maximum penalties provided for in Article 16, 
both the moral and the material factors should have been 
brought into play, the former represented by an impartial 
tribunal charged with the task of recommending an equitable 
settlement to the Assembly, the latter by a Standing Board 
of Commissioners entrusted with the duty of co-ordinating 
sanctions in order to exert the most effective pressure upon 
the aggressor. Both these institutions were indispensable if 
it was intended to assert the rule of law.’’ Lord Davies sees 
that such a system—a supranational tribunal judging ex 
aequo et bono supported by adequate force—is impossible in 
the present condition of the League of Nations, which is little 
more than an association of Sovereign States. He therefore 
concludes that ‘‘the problem of the League is the problem of 
federalism,’’ and he urges that the League, beginning with 
the Federation of Europe, should develop into a Confedera- 
tion, similar to the United States of America, having a 
Supreme Court and an executive authority ‘‘entrusted with 
a superiority of centralized force.’’ He admits however that 
such a development is not so easy for the Europe of 1936 as 
It was for those who framed the American Constitution of 
1789, and that progress must necessarily be slow. 





1 Nearing the Abyss, by Lord Davies (Constable; 3/6). 
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This interesting thesis confronts us with a singular para- 
dox. On the one hand it is closer to the main trend of 
Catholic sociology than the conception of the present League 
of Nations; on the other hand it would seem to be even more 
unattainable, in the existing political condition of Europe. 
Incidentally those functions of the international society which 
it particularly seeks to strengthen—obligatory arbitration 
and sanctions—are precisely those which so many Catholics, 
the willing or unwilling henchmen of fascism and national- 
ism, are recklessly attacking to-day. Their neurotic clamour 
might come from Moslem preachers of a Jehad, for all the 
resemblance it bears to the basis of peace proposed by 
Benedict XV, the closely reasoned doctrine of Taparelli 
d’ Azeglio which inspired it, or the pacific statesmanship of 
Leo XIII. It is a nuisance: but it will pass. 

Let us consider Lord Davies’ thesis on its merits by the 
criterion common to those three great Churchmen and to us. 
Leo XIII, when consulted by the Tsar upon the programme 
of the First Hague Conference, replied though his Secretary 
of State that what was most needed to establish the rule of 
law in the world, and what corresponded completely to the 
desires of the Apostolic See, was the establishment of a system 
of obligatory arbitration. Benedict XV proposed to the 
belligerents in 1917, after outlining his territorial sugges- 
tions, a threefold foundation for the structure of international 
order: the reciprocal diminution of armaments, the estab- 
lishment of arbitration in the place of rival armies, and 
*‘sanctions to be determined against any State which should 
refuse to submit its international disputes to arbitration or to 
accept the arbitral award.’’ In the Encyclical Pacem Dei 
Munus of 1920 the Pope supplemented this practical teaching 
by urging all nations without exception (that is to say 
Christian or non-Christian) to enter without misgiving 2 
society or family for the purpose, among other things, of 
protecting the independence of each and of reducing the 
burden of armaments. This was no personal invention of 
Benedict XV: the sixth book of Taparelli d’ Azeglio’s Essa 
Théorique de Droit Naturel is devoted to an elaborate ex- 
‘cogitation from first principles of the necessity for, and 
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essential characteristics of, a society of States (ethnarchy he 
called it), required by nature itself and involving therefore a 
duty on the part of sovereigns to enter into it, so soon as 
international commerce and communications brought into 
being constant relations between their several States. This 
society, he taught, must have a superior authority, as must 
all society, consisting of persons chosen out by the con- 
stituent States as equals, but deriving its mandate from the 
Divine Legislator. And its functions include, among others, 
arbitration—necessitated by the very fact of an apparent 
conflict of equal rights, and forcible protection of the in- 
dependence and other rights of member States as against 
violent infringement of them, which would enable each mem- 
ber State to reduce its armaments. This appeared in 1848: 
and like Lord Davies, Taparelli appealed to the precedents 
of successful Confederations, already known to history— 
such as the United States of America—as examples on a 
larger sphere. The obligations of the State to the ‘‘eth- 
narchic’’ authority he reduces to the following four headings: 

1. In the repression of internal disorders, a State must carry 
out the advice and the decision of the judges of the ethnarchy. 

2. It must do likewise in any quarrels which it may have with 
the other member States. 

3. It must also join in giving assistance, which the members 
owe to one another in order to guarantee their rights mutually 
against their internal and external enemies. 

4. So too must it co-operate in all the undertakings whose 
purpose it is to fulfil a duty of universal good will. 

Taparelli admits that in an ‘‘imperfect ethnarchy’’ war 
will still be possible; but when the world society which he 
envisages has been properly organized, the only war to be 
contemplated would be one between a recalcitrant member 
wrongly attacking another and all the others leagued to- 
gether to resist it. The ethnarchic authority, he says in 
another place when summarizing its powers, will be able to 
fulfil its purpose when it possesses two essential characteris- 
tics of civil society at its best—an independent and impartial 
judicature and adequate executive force. 

Judged by this criterion it is not too much to say that Lord 
Davies’ main thesis—which Mr. Winston Churchill has now 
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made his own—is in line with the Christian social tradition 
in its most constructive form; by which I mean international 
ethics evolved from Augustinian principles by the Neo- 
Scholastics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
applied by a great theologian of the nineteenth to the new 
condition of political life in Europe and endorsed since then 
by two great statesmen-Popes. 

Can it then be wrong to direct one’s energies to the ideal 
which the devoted founder of the New Commonwealth puts 
before us and to advocate the reform and development of the 
League of Nations in this sense? We cannot believe it. Cer- 
tainly the difficulties are stupendous. Lord Davies at the 
beginning of this little book analyzes with brutal candour the 
motives of national self-interest, suspicion and timidity which 
caused States members of the League to evade even their 
existing obligations under the Covenant when confronted 
with Signor Mussolini’s resolute defiance. Would they be any 
more likely to renounce their sovereign rights in favour of a 
superior, non-political tribunal? Or to agree to a pre- 
arranged system of automatic military action against an 
aggressor, near or far? Apart from the weakness of the 
League system resulting from the strong attachment of 
almost all governments to the notion of national sovereignty 
—which is the most obvious impediment to the organization 
of the natural society of nations in any positive form—there 
is another, which Lord Davies does not mention. It is the 
disintegrating effect of the new Russian foreign policy— 
membership of the League and the Franco-Soviet pact com- 
bined with the activities of the Comintern. This has greatly 
diminished confidence in the Council and Assembly of the 
League, in which the Soviet are represented, among immense 
numbers of people in many countries who on religious or 
political grounds are utterly opposed to Communism. This 
fact was ably exploited (during the Abyssinian war) by the 
Italian Government and their agents and sympathizers 
abroad in order to undermine—most of all among Catholics 
—respect for the League’s authority, and to provide excuses 
for disregarding the principle pacta sunt servanda, upon 
which the whole collective action of the League is necessarily 
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based. Unless this particular complication is to paralyze all 
attempts to restore the League’s authority—let alone to 
supply it with a judicature and executive power in the sense 
which Lord Davies desires—several things will have to be 
done. One of them—and the first—is to get the leaders of 
British opinion who are concerned, and rightly concerned, 
to stop the drift to international anarchy, to take seriously 
(as so few do yet) the Communist nuisance and the almost 
fanatical reactions which it everywhere produces. Here is a 
formidable obstacle to what is called the ‘‘organization of 
peace,’’ at least as formidable as the conflict of national 
interests which is commonly regarded in this country as the 
sole cause of war. But those whose religion is universal, 
designed for the salvation of all peoples, and grounded in 
truth divinely revealed and divinely safeguarded, cannot, if 
they are true to their principles, be indifferent to the urgent 
necessity of saving the world from war, and of saving it by 
means which respond to the postulates of Right Reason and 
Christian Charity. Certainly it is a duty to be wide awake 


and realistic in regard to immediate political difficulties and 
dangers. But we should do wrong to allow them to becloud 
our vision of a better future and to make us forget our duty 
as Christians, as citizens, and as the custodians of a great 
tradition, to take our part in every positive and constructive 
endeavour to attain it. 


JOHN EppstTeEIn. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 


EVER since its foundation the League has been suffering 
from the circumstances of its birth. It was the offspring of a 
union between a utopian ideal to establish world peace and 
a cynical determination to enforce a military victory. This 
two-sided ancestry, typified in the attitude of Wilson and 
Clemenceau, has shown itself throughout its history. At some 
periods it has appeared vainly idealistic, at others hopelessly 
time-serving. By some the League is considered too ambi- 
tious, by others not ambitious enough. Those who believe it 
to be the only possible means of avoiding a general world 
war have not always been its best friends, while those who 
have been more sceptical about its possibilities of preventing 
war have often been the servants of peace. The reason for 
this is that the former base their arguments upon the idea of 
the League as it was designed to be, while the latter interpret 
the League as it is. The former have nearly wrecked their 
instrument, by putting it to too great a test, while the latter 
must content themselves with an unsatisfactory ‘‘I told you 
so,’’ while the policies of the various nations seem to be 
leading more and more to an ultimate disaster, and the insti- 
tution, designed to bring greater reason into international 
politics, stands helpless and discredited. What is the reason 
for this political impasse? Is there no way out? Perhaps 
a few reflections on its past history will be helpful in the 
formation of a new attitude towards the League—for a new 
attitude must be found. 

The original idea of the League according to Wilson was 
“fan idea of Universality and of Peace.’’ Wilson believed 
that the League should be ‘‘an overwhelming, powerful 
group of nations which should be the trustees of peace in the 
world.’’ War emotions, however, were too strong to permit 
the realization of Wilson’s idea. The Central Powers were 
not to be admitted, and Russia, where Koltchak was still 
fighting the Bolsheviks, was only to be admitted if its 
government were based on democratic principles. A demo- 
cratic constitution was the credential which Wilson wished 
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to demand of each member of the League. He insisted that 
the war had been fought as a ‘‘vindication of Democracy,’’ 
and desired that this principle should receive recognition in 
the Covenant. He believed that there was an inseparable 
connection between Democracy and Peace. In his speech at 
Mount Vernon on July 4th, 1918, he said: ‘‘What we seek is 
the reign of Law based on the consent of the governed, 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.’’ For- 
tunately, owing to the influence of England and the neutral 
States, the requirement of a democratic constitution was 
whittled down. But the universality of the League, already 
damaged by the refusal to admit the enemy States, was 
further undermined by the provision of Article I, par. 3, 
which allows the right of withdrawal—a concession to 
nati nal sovereignty incompatible with a universal society. 
The League as originally constituted was so far from being 
universal that it was regarded until 1926 by Germany as 
nothing more than an instrument of victory in the hands of 
the victors. Nor did the history of the years 1918-1926 dis- 
credit their belief. 

During these years several attempts were made to estab- 
lish on firm foundations the second idea of the League— 
Peace. Wilson had warned the Allies at the Peace Conference 
that by keeping one foot in the Old World and one in the 
New it was impossible to arrive anywhere. But the refusal 
of America to ratify the Treaty, together with the withdrawal 
of England from the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, left inter- 
national politics very much in the old world. The first essen- 
tial of Peace, Security, was destroyed. The French were 
deprived of what they considered their only real security, the 
Rhine Frontier, and naturally felt that they had been be- 
trayed. Their allies would not guarantee their security, and 
the League could not rely on the two strongest navies of the 
world to enforce its decision. The only possible policy for 
France was to see that her former enemy was as weak as 
possible. Between 1920 and 1924 the French and British 
policies became more and more estranged, ending in the 
Tupture over the occupation of the Ruhr. These years had 
witnessed several proposals to organize greater security in 
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Europe, through a system of treaties of guarantee under the 
League, but these all failed owing to English unwillingness 
to undertake greater commitments. It was only with the 
advent of the Conservative government to power in 1925 
that the problem of security was effectively tackled, and then 
only on a partial basis. The Locarno Treaty guaranteed the 
French, German and Belgian frontiers against invasion. It 
gave the French a feeling of real security, for behind the 
treaty there was a real guarantee, the support of Italy and 
Great Britain in the event of a German aggression. This 
treaty gave security where others would have failed to give 
it, because it supplied a real and effective guarantee. Security 
after all is psychological. Under the Covenant the French 
should have been protected against invasion, but they felt 
that the Covenant, like the subsequent Treaty of Paris, was 
only guaranteed by words. How far could nations be ex- 
pected to fulfil these obligations under the Covenant and the 
Treaty of Paris? The answer was brutally supplied by the 
Japanese in 1931 when they invaded Manchuria. The gua- 
rantees of the Covenant and the Treaty of Paris were shown 
to be ineffective. The League was helpless owing to the 
physical difficulties and the American attitude. If sanctions 
were to be imposed the British Navy alone was capable of 
imposing them, and Britain was by no means ready for a 
war with Japan. 

The morals to be drawn from the League’s helplessness in 
Manchuria were threefold. Firstly, that the real forces of 
international politics were not entirely under the control of 
the League, and how could this be otherwise seeing that the 
League was neither universal nor capable of enforcing its 
decisions? Secondly, that nations are still prepared to resort 
to war if they think that the risk is not too great. Thirdly, 
that sense of present injustice in a nation can still be a 
stronger force than the horror of war. All these lessons were 
to be doubly enforced in the Italian-Abyssinian war. In this 
case, chiefly owing to the organization of public opinion in 
England, a serious attempt was made to restrain the 
aggressor. Italy was indicted before the League, economic 
sanctions were imposed, but were soon seen to be inadequate. 
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An attempt was made to recognize the underlying realities of 
the political situation, but public opinion was too strong; 
the Government was forced to revert to its original policy, 
the war was not stopped, and an opportunity was given to 
Germany to repudiate the last vestiges of inferiority in the 
West. 

The Italian-Abyssinian war, together with the German 
re-militarization of the Rhineland, emphasized the divorce 
between the reality of international politics and what was 
called a League policy. Furthermore, it showed up the dis- 
advantages of the control of foreign affairs by public opinion. 
The British government was pushed, probably against its 
better judgment, into a policy which neither saved Abyssinia 
nor brought credit to the League. The League policy, unable 
to guarantee the security of Abyssinia, was shown to be even 
more ineffective in face of the German repudiation of 
Locarno. Owing to the Abyssinian war the real guarantees 
behind that treaty had been rendered useless. England and 
Italy were at the time incapable of a common policy of 
coercion in Europe, and England was for many reasons not 
prepared to risk a war with Germany. 

The security offered by the League against the violation of 
treaties was shown to be nothing more than paper security, 
the value of which, like that of any paper currency, depends 
ultimately upon the confidence and trust placed in it. As Sir 
Austin Chamberlain said in 1925, ‘‘Every sanction depends 
on treaties; if no treaties are valued sanctions are worthless. 
Do what we will, we have no choice but in the last resort to 
depend upon the plighted word.’’ The value of the plighted 
word given to the League has been shown to be of no greater 
value than any other plighted word given in international 
politics. 

The Manchurian and Abyssinian wars proved that it is 
impossible to call upon the nations to go to war where their 
Teal interests are not involved. Public opinion may be strong 
enough to force their governments to adopt economic sanc- 
tions, but when real action is called for against an aggressor 
the nations behave like the wedding guests in the parable. 
Nor can this be otherwise until the security of the nations is 
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organized on a firmer basis. It is easy to reproach the 
French for having been too conciliatory towards the Italians 
in the Abyssinian war, but were the English prepared to 
make good the gaps in the French defences which a coercive 
policy towards Italy would have created? For the French, 
and for the English too, the fundamental reality of European 
politics must be the German revival and demand for 
Gleichberechtigung. This reality cannot be escaped even 
though the commitments of the Covenant may demand mili- 
tary action in other parts of the world. The more Germany 
rearms, the more difficult will a ‘‘League policy’’ become. 

Is there no solution to this problem? Is the League to be 
scrapped or reduced to nothing more than an organization 
dealing with the international aspects of political and econo- 
mic matters of secondary importance? Is it to renounce 
totally its function in Hoch Politik? The issues are too vital 
for any section of the community to neglect its responsibili- 
ties. That the League will have to be reformed is certain. 
But in which direction? Is it to be made stronger or weaker? 
Bigger or smaller? To reduce the League to a central 
information bureau would be disastrous. A free hand would 
be given to all the political adventurers in Europe. There are 
some who argue that a Franco-British alliance could guaran- 
tee the European situation. What they mean is an alliance 
between France and the British Empire. But is it certain 
that the Dominions would enter into a war to guarantee the 
eastern European situation? The bonds that hold the British 
Empire together are economic and spiritual. The Dominions 
might be prepared to support Great Britain for an ideal, 
where they would refuse to fight for what they considered 
the power policy of a European country. It would seem that 
the British Empire is more likely to be an effective guarantee 
of peace if the League exists than if it does not. Deprived of 
the aid of Great Britain, France would be forced to place 
greater reliance on Russia. The cleft between the Left and 
the Right would become deeper. The League of Nations 
could not resist the tendency to become more and more a 
League against Fascism. The danger of a war of ideas in 
Europe is only too obvious. 
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Are Catholics prepared to sit back and watch while Europe 
is forced tochoose between two militant heresies, both enemies 
of our real tradition? The problem of Peace is a spiritual one 
and as such has always been the concern of the Church. 
Catholics have a big contribution to make in this sphere. A 
merely negative attitude is hopeless. Pope Benedict XV recog- 
nized in his appeal of 1917 the need of replacing ‘‘the material 
forces of arms by the moral force of law.’’ The rule of the law 
must be organized if peace is to be established; and theinstru- 
ments which exist must be used. The machinery without the 
spirit is useless, but the spirit without machinery is ineffec- 
tive. The spirit alone was not sufficient to deal with the 
American gangster. Catholics are often in danger of falling 
into the pacifist error of non-resistance in politics. Peace im- 
plies a certain order, and there is only one way of restraining 
those who are determined to betray that order, that is by force. 
That force must be effective and used for moral purposes. 
Could the force of the League be made effective? Till now the 
League has had no real personality—it has had no force at 
its disposal: it had to rely under Article XVI upon its mem- 
ber nations to carry out its decisions. But is it impossible 
that the League should be given a real personality? Article 
XI of the Covenant enjoins that ‘‘the League shall take any 
measures which may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the League of Nations,’’ and states ‘‘that any war or 
threat of war is the concern of the League as a whole.”’ 

To investigate how these measures could be made really 
effective is the purpose for which the New Commonwealth 
Society was founded by Lord Davies. This Society has 
gathered together lawyers, politicians, military, naval and 
aviation experts of all nations to examine the problems of 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, and an inter- 
national air force. It believes that aviation has rendered 
the working of an international force possible, but it also 
realizes that the reform of the League is an indispensable 
preliminary to the establishment of an international force. 
It would limit the coercive functions of the League to Europe 
on the principle of gui trop embrasse mal étreint. There 
are clearly many difficulties in the way of the foundation 
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of an international force, but they are not necessarily 
insurmountable. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of the international force is 
the ideal which shall hold it together. For it must have an 
ideal which is capable of resisting the more violent nationalist 
emotions. Is the fear of war a sufficient spiritual basis for 
the organization of peace? Is the secular humanitarianism, 
which was responsible for the bringing of the League into 
existence, capable of inspiring the members of an inter- 
national force to a higher loyalty than that of their ‘‘nation 
right or wrong’’? 

Whatever the answer to these questions, the successful 
organization of an international force would tend to simplify 
the spiritual problems which have hitherto stood in the way 
of a united resistance to war. It is less likely that a force of 
picked men would betray their ideal and break their pledged 
word in a crisis than that the nations of Europe would fail to 
carry out their obligations under the Covenant. The inter- 
national force may, moreover, prove the only possible means 
of escape from the modern interpretation of the idea of a 
nation in arms, the nightmare of totalitarian warfare. 

It would be interesting to hear some constructive proposals 
from Catholics concerning the vital problems of peace and 
international organization. Modern sciences have increased 
the power of destruction so enormously that the forces of war 
cannot be left unchecked. With the return of paganism in 
Europe it is inevitable that martial ideas should gain 
strength. Must the believer in peace stand by helplessly 
waiting till the barbarians destroy the last vestiges of Euro- 
pean civilization? Or can they show that their ideal is more 
life-giving and capable of inspiring greater enthusiasm? The 
mystique of war is powerful; could not the mystique of 
peace be made even more powerful? The forces of war are 
organized and conscious of their aim; must the forces of 
peace remain disunited and confused? 

BERNARD ALEXANDER. 





THE RISKS OF PEACE 


PEACE is not a pause between two wars, like a rather long 
truce, nor is it a gift passively received and tranquilly kept. 
Peace must be won, be maintained and strengthened by 
effort, be defended against those who would disturb it. Peace 
is a continuous creation in which all share, each through the 
part he plays in social life. 

Mr. Wickham Steed, in his recent book Vital Peace, a 
Study of Risks, has shown how peace has its risks as war 
has. There can be no life without risk. 

The problem of the risks of life can be considered from 
three standpoints: the psychological, for each one of us; the 
national, for each State; the ‘‘communitary,’’ for a united 
group of States or for the international community in gene- 
tal. In life these various planes are interwoven. 

The average upper-class young Englishman at Eton or 
Harrow cannot envisage a quiet life, made up of study and 
domestic cares, without the adventure of travel, work in the 
colonies, the army or politics. Sport is enticing to many, 
but sport for sport’s sake is worse than art for art’s sake; 
training in endurance for the sake of bodily agility without 
a sense of adventure would become a matter of professional 
exercise, to be despized. All do not feel this urge to adven- 
ture. The young working-man, brought up in a Labour 
environment, becomes a petit bourgeois; the young Com- 
munist is or wishes to be a fighter, and does not exclude, at 
least in theory, civil war. The upper- or middle-class boy 
tends to adopt a nationalist and conservative ideal. 

The allusion to civil war is not provoked by present events 
in Spain. I remember that in 1930, at a pacifist congress 
held in London, several Labour speakers opted for civil war 
as a means of ending international war. In civil war they 
saw a means for the advent of the proletariat, while war 
between nations always ended in maintaining the predomi- 
nance of militarist capitalism and the spread of nationalist 
and totalitarian dictatorships. 

Steed sees a permanent cause of modern wars in the 
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totalitarian and Hegelian conception of the State as absorb- 
ing the whole life of its citizens, the goal of all human 
activity, the divine expression of the collectivity. The risks 
of such a conception are immense; the Germany of Bismarck 
and William II, Bernhardi and Treitschke proved it to her 
cost in November 1918 when she lost the war she herself 
had provoked. 

To-day Germany is on the way to renew the trial; the 
errors of the victors gave the motive for Hitlerian mysticism, 
which, combined with Germanic militarism and State totali- 
tarianism, incites a people of over 60 millions to titanic 
efforts towards a new hegemonic war. 

The totalitarian State, Fascist, Nazi or Bolshevist, while 
it meets with ready response among the young, seeks at the 
same time to mould them to a type still more suited to its 
aims. The feeling for adventure and risk, inherent in human 
nature, has become collective; instead of the knight errant, 
the discoverer of new lands, the explorer of unknown terri- 
tories, it is the group, moved by need for a leader, by a spirit 
of blind surrender, by the fascination of risk and of the 
abyss, which is either not seen or felt as a collective destiny. 

The speed of cars, the increasing speed of ships, the swift 
flight of aeroplanes, are the symbols of a life lived danger- 
ously, for its own sake, whatever its object, whatever its 
end. Will war be a phase of the accelerated rhythm and 
continual risks of such a life? If it were not so, one of the 
strongest, perhaps the strongest, of motives for the collective 
mysticisms of Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism would be 
lacking. War is their central motive, their spiritual integra- 
tion, their nemesis. 

Under the dictatorial regimes civil war is simplified and 
hidden, but it remains endemic. Bolshevism was born with 
civil war, and we may say that as yet it has not passed 
beyond it. If to-day millions of Russian refugees are living, 
more or less wretchedly, in other countries, they are victims 
of civil war, even if they took no part in it save by their 
flight. Those on the other side, who from time to time kill 
their adversaries or are murdered or tried and executed, like 
the Trotskyists—and there is no counting the religious, poli- 
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tical and economic adversaries, ex-friends or old enemies, 
who have been eliminated by immoral means, unworthy to 
be called human—give plain evidence of hidden and endemic 
civil war. 

Other typical examples of civil war fought only by the 
stronger side are the nights from June 30 to July 1, 1934, in 
Germany, the persecution of Jews, Christians and Commu- 
nists, the concentration camps; the political assassinations 
in Italy, like that of the Turin workers, of Matteotti in Rome, 
of the Freemasons in Florence, the Croats in Istria, and the 
many others both before and after the March on Rome. In 
Italy the glorification of civil war has its permanent exhibi- 
tion, its sanctuaries, its public rites of commemoration. 

Civil war, waged by triumphant dictatorships as a police 
system and a means of eliminating the vanquished, leads to 
international war, for dictatorships can maintain themselves 
only by organization of force. An armed party holds in 
subjection the unarmed citizens, a formidable army imposes 
respect on opponents and prepares for conquest or revanche. 

To-day Russia plays the pacifist (though armed to the 
teeth), for she is afraid of Japan on the East and Germany 
on the West. But Russia has subdued by arms all the out- 
lying populations, who wished to flee from the yoke of 
Moscow. The fallacious autonomy of the Soviet Republics 
does not save them from oppression. Russia seeks to pro- 
pagate her regime beyond her frontiers, to secure herself 
against a return to bourgeois systems, through an instinct of 
self-preservation; this implies war preparation, not only 
materially, but in the mind. 

Hitler’s Germany plays her cards openly—repudiation of 
the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles; feverish, 
colossal rearmament; remilitarization of the Rhine frontier. 
Hitler wishes to be ready when the moment comes; when he 
judges his adversaries to be in a position of inferiority, he 
will launch the most tragic war that humanity has ever 
known or dreamed of. 

Mussolini has made his war, he has acquired the Abys- 
sinian Empire. Will he stop there? Is he in agreement with 
Hitler? Will he be against Hitler? No one can tell. In the 
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meantime he asserts that he can mobilize eight million men. 
A warning to Paris and Berlin, London and Moscow. And if 
he offers the olive branch, he offers it ‘‘on the points of eight 
million bayonets.’’ A charming gift! 


* * * * 


Peace has its risks on the same plane as the risks of war, 
not because it is a necessary alternative, but inasmuch as it 
is peace. 

It is a great mistake to think of peace as merely the alter- 
native of war, or rather, as a periodical transition between 
two wars. Peace must be desired for its own sake, as Spinoza 
defined it: Pax non est privatio belli, sed virtus quae de 
fortitudine animi oritur. 

The ending of hostilities is not a peace but an armistice. 

Armed peace is not peace, but preparation for war. 

Peace imposed, whether at home or abroad, is not peace, 
for mutual consent is absent; it creates instead a spirit of 
revolt and a spirit of revenge. 

Peace is justice, order, honour, freedom; it is based on 
respect of human personality. It seeks to create an order 
within which the life of separate States and their minorities 
and the life of the international community can develop 
together. 

Justice and order are not permanent and stable forces. 
Their terms change with the succession of events. A minor 
is subject to his guardian, but with his majority he becomes 
his own master. A colony is in the position of a minor; the 
British Dominion has reached its majority, demanding other 
relations, another order of justice. Thus peace is not static, 
but dynamic; through peace principles of justice, systems of 
order, must be constantly adapted to new conditions of fact, 
so as to eliminate disputes and cement co-operation between 
the States. 

The Peace of Versailles established an order; ill-conceived, 
ill-executed as it was, it was still order. But an order im- 
posed and not accepted was not peace; an order containing 
so many injustices was not a peace. It could have become a 
peace, if there had been, on the one hand, less distrust and 
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greater understanding of the German democracy, on the 
other a firmer will to make of the League of Nations a 
bulwark of peace. In short, to run the risks of peace. Little 
by little the defences that had been conceived crumbled 
away, the system was dismantled, positions reversed. France 
and England watched the débacle with the helplessness of 
those who have let slip all favourable opportunities through 
lack of faith in themselves or others, or in what they them- 
selves had built. 

Sir Norman Angell has often declared that if defence of the 
principles of the League could arouse the same state of mind 
that exists in every State where the defence of its own terri- 
tory or colonies is concerned, we should have seen neither the 
Corfu incident, nor the Gran Chaco war, nor the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria, nor Italy’s annexation of Abys- 
sinia, nor the repudiation of the military clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the remilitarization of the Rhineland. And 
this without need for war, just as there is no need for war 
because England holds Malta or Cyprus or Gibraltar, and 
France has Corsica, Nice and Savoy. 

The significance of this is plain; since States are ready to 
defend their own territories, they hold them in peace. Where- 
as the same States are not ready, or not wholly ready, to 
defend the international order. This is not to say that this 
order is perfect, but that it should be modified only by 
agreement and pacific means. 

If there had been no League of Nations, and England had 
thought fit to act in the name of her own interests to protect 
Abyssinia, Italy would never have made war, and England 
would not have needed to send the Home Fleet to the 
Mediterranean. Contrariwise, when England acted in the 
name of the League, binding herself beforehand to refrain 
from military intervention, she eliminated the risks of peace 
without eliminating, but indeed aggravating, the risks of war. 

That is why Wickham Steed in his book returns to the 
leitmotiv of many of his earlier writings, the question of 
neutrality. Till the principle of neutrality is abolished in the 
organization of an international order, it will be impossible 
to build up an effective peace system. It is impossible to 
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build up a peace system, based on right, which does not 
carry with it the obligation of defending it. The neutral 
evades this obligation. 

A peace that is considered not worth defending is worth 
nothing. If by chance, a chance of one in a hundred, the 
defence of peace leads to war, ninety-nine times it averts 
war through the very fact of readiness for defence. On the 
contrary, if each State that does not feel itself individually 
concerned can proclaim neutrality, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred war breaks out because peace has not been 
defended nor is worthy of defence. 


* * * * 


The events of 1936 are all there to diminish faith in the 
collective system and to prove that the moral and juridical 
ideals on which the League is founded are frail if not falla- 
cious schemata. The mortal blow against the League system 
was struck by the governments of France and Great Britain. 
It may seem strange that the governments of the two demo- 


cratic countries, based on the principle of the State founded 
on law, and professing natural morality tout court (and not 
national, racial or class morality), should have been those 
that, to their own detriment, undermined the legal and moral 
foundation of the international system. 


But that is what happened. The abandonment of Abyssinia 
to her fate, the effort to exclude her from the League, the 
anxiety to come to terms with Italy even at the price of 
recognition of her African Empire, do not chime with a 
system of law and morality. If at the first occasion, Corfu 
or Vilna, the governments of France and Great Britain had 
preferred to observe international law rather than to win the 
good graces of Italy and Poland, the League would not have 
had the moral setbacks that followed. If at the first secret 
rearmament of Germany these governments had asserted the 
treaties in due form, the League would not have had to 
register the failure of the disarmament conference. If at 
Mussolini’s first word against the League and its Covenant 
the League had protested, as the smallest State will protest 
at an insult to its flag or to its consul, Mussolini would not 
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have reached the pitch of the proud challenge that he would 
solve the Abyssinian question ‘‘with Geneva, without Geneva, 
against Geneva,’’ and have ended by solving it against 
Geneva. 

Principis obsta! 

And now, is it too late? 

Belgium (in King Leopold’s speech of October 14) returns 
to neutrality, though without repudiating her obligations to 
the League and treaties in force. The more the collective 
system is whittled away, the more the smaller and weaker 
States will seek refuge in neutrality. 

If Geneva implied a system so ruined that it injured peace 
by its discussions, dissensions and procedure, it would have 
to be suppressed. But in spite of all, it is impossible to seek 
an international equilibrium in a return to the pre-warsystem 
of alliances and counter-alliances, neutralities and ententes, 
not only because the war made this system out of date but 
because it was in function of the political structure of the 
States of the time, and of the character of the three Empires, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary and Germany, which gave Europe 
a sense of stability to-day wholly lacking. If the League 
falls, it will not be possible to form a system of alliances such 
as to give a balance of power, even temporary, for to-day 
the countries are divided by both principles and interests, 
there are no solid ties that could unite them in stable groups, 
and the small States are exposed to the intrigues and domina- 
tion of strong States that have repudiated international 
morality. 

For this reason Mr. Eden, at the Assembly of the League 
on September 25 of this year, called for toleration between 
States as a means of avoiding clashes of principle between 
democratic countries and dictatorships, Communists and 
Fascists. This refuge in the principle of toleration recalls that 
proposed three hundred years ago to put an end to the wars 
of religion. But toleration, in a world in which men have to 
live together, presupposes certain principles equally respected 
and on which all parties are agreed. 

Any international collaboration demands, at the very least, 
common assent to three principles: (1) that treaties must be 
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kept (pacta sunt servanda); (2) that each State must be 
respected in the rights it possesses; (3) that present positions 
shall be capable of modification only by agreement, within 
the League system, when this is required by violation of a 
right, or becomes necessary through causes that may arise. 

Will Germany and Italy agree to this minimum? Mr. Eden 
in the same speech emphasized two points, never admitted 
in the past, and very difficult to achieve: the separation of 
the Covenant of the League from the Peace Treaties of 19109, 
and greater facilities for the revision of treaties. He thus 
gave a satisfaction to Germany and Italy, hoping for their 
return to Geneva. 

Unhappily this return will be problematical so long as 
Geneva appears a weak and incoherent construction, so long 
as England and France do not stand together in firm inter- 
national solidarity. Mr. Eden hopes to reach it by regional 
pacts (binding Great Britain to a pact in the West), and by 
rearmament, pending an agreement on the limitation of 
armaments. But peace is indivisible. Regional pacts will be 
useful if framed in a general pact of effective defence against 
an aggressor, whether member of the League or no. But up 
till now, not even the second Locarno has been possible, nor 
will it be easy after Belgium’s move and if Germany and 
Italy have agreed on a policy in Europe outside the League. 

A recent discussion in The Times between Mr. Wickham 
Steed, Sir Norman Angell, Professor Coulton and Dr. Pollock 
on the one side, with Lord Ponsonby, Aldous Huxley and 
Rose Macaulay on the other, set face to face two classes of 
thinkers, those who wish the League and the States com- 
posing it to be strong in defence of justice and right, and 
those who repose all their hopes on disarmament, even 
unilateral, as able to create a new state of mind in the inter- 
national field. 

Professor Coulton quoted Pascal’s famous sentence, ‘‘the 
just must be strong and the strong must be just,’’ as the 
ideal of peace in a collective system. Wickham Steed reiter- 
ated his motto Peace with Freedom, maintaining that only 
such a peace deserves to be defended with might and main, 
for there is no true peace where there is no freedom. Norman 
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THE RISKS OF PEACE 


Angell noted that every nation in rearming claims to do so 
in self-defence, but that there are two methods of defence, 
the nationalist, for the defence of particular national interests, 
the societary, for collective defence. He asks, which of the 
two is the least perilous? Indisputably the second. The most 
rigorous pacifist does not repudiate his ideals in maintaining 
collective defence. Finally, Dr. Frederick Pollock showed 
how the unilateral disarmament of England would mean the 
dissolution of the British Commonwealth, and anarchy in 
India and elsewhere. He could well have said in Europe and 
in the world. 

Responsible Englishmen, conscious of the dangers of the 
present hour, wish the League to be strengthened, the collec- 
tive system to be made effective, and international confidence 
restored. This Edward VIII has proclaimed in his Speech to 
Parliament. Wickham Steed holds that, to correct the present 
situation, what is needed is to build up a psychology pre- 
pared to fight for peace. Against the false idea of creative 
war—for war destroys but creates nothing, neither to the 
advantage of the victors nor to the detriment of the van- 
quished—must be set the idea of creative peace. 

This will be possible when the League of Nations is given 
an unshakable moral basis, an unassailable spiritual value, 
a respected and effectual authority. 

A confession of error, of weakness, of failure in duty, is 
the first step. Mr. Eden had the courage to make it in his 
speech of September 25. Others have followed him. Now 
for deeds. ‘‘All with Geneva, nothing without Geneva, no- 
thing against Geneva’’ should be the motto opposed to those 
who would pull down the international structure, and im- 
posed on those who wish to use it only when it can profit 
them. Not that Geneva is perfect, or fully represents our 
ideal of peace, but because up till now it has been based on 
right and international justice, on public morality, on the 
traditional values of Christianity. Mgr. Besson, Bishop of 
Geneva, Lausanne and Fribourg, in a message to the Catho- 
lics who on September 20 had assembled in Notre Dame in 
Geneva for a Pontifical Mass of the Holy Ghost, on the 
eve of the Assembly of the League, wrote that ‘‘from 14th 
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November, 1920, we have had confidence in the League of 
Nations and clearly asserted our firm wish to collaborate in 
the great work of peace.’’ He added: ‘‘This two-fold feeling 
we have never retracted. We persist in believing that the 
League of Nations, though it may need serious reform, still 
preserves its reason of existence, and we shall never refuse 
our co-operation.’’ (Osservatore Romano, 28th September.) 

Let us call for moral disarmament before material, for a 
union of upright minds before a union of interests. Let us 
ask for peace for men of good will, and it will become such 
as to be accepted even by men of evil will. 

We must all co-operate, with the conviction that the risks 
of peace are far inferior to those of war; at the least, they can 
bring no remorse of conscience for violation of others’ rights, 
for having trampled upon the innocent, for having failed to 
keep signed pacts and pledged words, for having unloosed on 
the world another war of extermination. 

LuIGI STURZO. 





MR. NICHOLSON ABDICATES 


MR. NICHOLSON continues to show, towards the general 
reading public, that instructive patience which the per- 
manent civil servant must show to his transitory chief. He 
carries on, in his biography of Dwight Morrow,’ that implicit 
instruction in the control of world affairs which he began in 
the trilogy on Lord Carnock, the Peace Conference, and 
Lord Curzon.” 

But his subject here is very different and very unexpected. 
There is no adumbration, in the story of Lord Carnock, the 
perfect English civil servant and statesman; in the story of 
that magnificent aristocrat and administrator, Curzon; no 
adumbration of the story of the American school-master’s 
son, who became partner in J. P. Morgan’s, Ambassador to 
Mexico, was close to being Secretary of State to Mr. Hoover, 
whose prestige, at the time of his premature death, aged 58, 





1 Dwight Morrow, by Harold Nicholson (Constable; 18/-). 
2See BLackFRIARS, November, 1934, Carnock, Conference and 
Curzon. 
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clearly foreshadowed the Presidency, and whom Mr. Nichol- 
son feels bound to call ‘‘the completely civilized man.’’ 
There is just one connecting link between this book and 
the preceding Trilogy, and it is the reason for Mr. Nicholson’s 
writing it. All four books praise men who sought to attain 
to a mastery of the technique of world affairs, who sought, 
in fact, to know the true state of things, who were determined 
to discard notions preconceived to the accurate, orderly, 
sympathetic knowledge of them, and who were confident that 
their intelligences were capable of mastering the jungle-like 
complexity that faced them. Otherwise, this book differs— 
by a world—from its predecessors. The scene swings from 
European Diplomacy to Transatlantic Commerce, from 
Petersburg to Pittsburg, from Whitehall to Wall Street. 


It is a great tribute to Mr. Nicholson that he can at once 
make us appreciate so new an atmosphere, make us not only 
see the American scene, but see it from a new angle. For the 
background of Dwight Morrow is one rarely appreciated by 
Europeans, because lost in a general impression of Big 
Business—I mean the background of American scholarship, 
that already great tradition which will, with the course 
of years, grow still greater. Our ideas habitually run in 
sequences; we are apt to say ‘‘American-business man’’ and 
yet the strenuous pursuit of knowledge by a very great 
proportion of educated Americans is no less notable a fact 
than their strenuous pursuit of wealth. For Dwight Morrow, 
it was his pursuit of knowledge, of the facts, that brought 
him the wealth he never sought, that, indeed, he feared. 
There is the story of him waking up one night, gravely 
disturbed, and saying to his wife, ‘‘Betsey, I have had the 
most horrible nightmare. It was truly horrible. It was all 
so vivid.’’ ‘‘What was it?’’ she asked him. ‘‘I dreamt, 
Betsey, that we had become rich. But enormously rich.”’ 
And so he did, later, but it was a wealth gained from qualities 
bred in an intellectual, even a pedagogic, atmosphere. What 
Mr. Nicholson calls ‘‘that gentle standard of cultural integ- 
tity which is the glory of the American teaching class’’ was 
the mainspring of all his activity. The intense intellectual 
training of his home life was deepened and matured by four 
years spent at Amherst—whose ancient traditions of culture, 
in the mellow setting of Massachusetts, Mr. Nicholson admir- 
ably outlines for us. Morrow’s loyalty to this intellectual 
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home and all that it stood for remained the strongest of all 
his loyalties, and he devoted great energies to its welfare 
until the end of his days. Indeed, of all the financial, diplo- 
matic and civil affairs, national and international, which 
exercized him during life, that which tried him the highest 
was the question of the removal of Dr. Meiklejohn from the 
Presidency of Amherst in 1923. Rightly enough, in an affair 
of such importance, the equivalent to the removal of the 
Vice-Chancellor of an English University, Morrow’s action 
was determined by his final loyalty. ‘‘What really deprived 
Dr. Meiklejohn,’’ says Mr. Nicholson, ‘‘of Dwight Morrow’s 
support was the latter’s suspicion of the president’s intellec- 
tual frivolity.’’ 

The culture of Amherst gave breadth and lucidity to a 
mind which, by its intensive study of mathematics, history 
and law, might merely have been formidably capacious. 
The biography of Morrow exhibits to the world the combina- 
tion of two qualities, rarely seen together, capacity and 
applicability. His career may be briefly detailed: company 
lawyer from 1899 to 1914; partner in J. P. Morgan’s until 
1927; Ambassador in Mexico until 1930; and then a Senator 
until his death next year. Probably the English public best 
knows of him as the father-in-law of Col. Lindbergh; cer- 
tainly the English nation owes to him, as to the firm of J. P. 
Morgan in general, an immense gratitude for financial sup- 
port during the war. (The incident is recorded of Mr. Lloyd 
George, in 1916, asking the firm of J. P. Morgan for 300 
million dollars a month for the next five months, and this 
was only one instance of the immense sums that firm under- 
wrote for the Allies.) But Mr. Nicholson’s purpose is not 
merely to trace the main transactions of this life, absorbing 
as they are; his purpose is to depict a character which, he 
thinks, is new to history, a man who combines immense 
ability with inexhaustible powers of understanding. That 
means—a man of vast ability but no pride. In commercial 
and other transactions Morrow’s opponents usually found 
that he was able to state their own case for them better than 
they could themselves; when he was plunged into the un- 
happy sea of Mexican politics, he said: ‘‘I know what I can 
do for the Mexicans. I can like them.’’ His complete lack 
of self-consciousness, and his untidy appearance, combined 
with intellectual power and ‘‘creative benignity,’’ formed an 
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irresistible combination in negotiations. When he came to 
London in 1930 for the Naval Conference, he acquired an 
immense influence over European statesmen and a practical 
control of the Conference—for these reasons: ‘‘Morrow was 
devoid of all feelings of ethical superiority, even as he was 
devoid of all feelings of intellectual inferiority,’’ whereas 
most American statesmen have a feeling that any average 
European statesman can trick them through superior intelli- 
gence and inferior morals. Secondly, whereas the civilian 
heads of delegations mostly abandoned technical questions 
to the naval experts, Morrow, with his technician’s mind, 
boldly plunged into and mastered the intricacies of tonnage 
and gunnage. He was, in fact, the perfect negotiator, the 
man with not only a mastery of his own case, and therefore 
of his own experts, but also of his opponents’ case and there- 
fore of their confidence. 


Mr. Nicholson’s idol has hitherto been the trained adminis- 
trator as the regulator of world affairs through precisely 
articulated documents. Here he finds a figure before whom 
he can abdicate. ‘‘The completely civilized man’’ he calls 
Morrow. That may be so; at least, the development of such 
a type must be the aim of civilized education; and at least 
it is reassuring to find, if only once in a decade, a man with 
intelligence enough to grasp the unhappy intricacies of the 
time and with the manifest good-will to make his abilities 
fruitful. 


URBAN FostTER, O.P. 





BLIMPERY 


THERE is little ease in a world so rich in forms and still in 
process, the end of which for every part is waste and death. 
Buds must break, maggots must breed, and man may not 
curse though his heart must break, and even at last his 
reason. This is not evil, for why should it be otherwise? The 
heart of the wise is where there is mourning: and the heart of 
fools where there is mirth. 

Still the death of one is the birth of another; what is lost on 
the roundabouts is gained on the swings. The wiser heart will 
withdraw from mourning as well as from mirth, and without 
personal ache will consider the balance of loss and gain in the 
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general scheme. Wherefore I left off and my heart renounced 
labouring any more under the sun. 

Vain hope, for we are in the world and labour we must 
if we are to live, making and destroying, pleasing and hurting 
ourselves and others. So many things, and all so different: 
all can be at peace only when all are still. But all are moving, 
and better so. They cannot be still. A time of love, and a 
time of hatred. A time of war, and a time of peace. 

Violence is inevitable. We are part of the world and needs 
must join in the making and the breaking: cut down our 
trees, kill our cattle, deny our friends. Be not over just. 

Why, then, should we not fight and hasten the death of 
others to postpone our own? Individuals and nations judge 
their own urgent needs, and where in the world is there a 
higher law to gainsay them? History may condemn, but the 
present overrides a remote contingency. The future is never 
present in the stream of time, and cannot act. 

In the stream of time. Yet is there another duration, an 
eternal scene? All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea doth 
not overflow: unto the place from whence the rivers came 
they return to flow again. 

To flow again. We are in the world of time, yet not 
entirely. Persons are not simply units in a temporal scheme, 
in any scheme; pieces to be taken or lost at need. Children 
of God, made to His image, we live, even when we forget, in 
a world embracing but exceeding this. Eyes and limbs, not 
only the last recesses of the soul. 

Here is the tragedy, here the evil. Beyond fear, wounds, 
corpses on the wire, women without their men, a generation 
lost. Here is evil irreparable of its nature, the ultimate and 
total evil of injustice towards persons, violence attempted 
within the very kingdom of God. Charity withheld, promises 
broken, truth obscured by emotional self-seeking and safety; 
rhetoric and propaganda engendering inconsideration and 
hatred; the monstrous figure of the nation, neurotically 
touchy on its infantile honour; physical tension and clash 
made cheap alike by the pacificism and militarism we know. 
Geneva is no better than Rome, merely not so uncomfortable. 

From outside the world of time all those who share in this 
are condemned and threatened with lasting doom. And on 
the other hand the Eternal Word has said: Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God. 

Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE NEXT WAR. The problem of conscientious 
objection continues to trouble many Catholic consciences. 
In the event of the failure of Catholic, and other, endeavours 
to avert another international war, ‘‘what is A to do?’’ 
Following on Mr. Watkin’s plea for conscientious objection, 
referred to last month, comes Catholics can’t (=mayn’t) 
Fight in a lively new American periodical, THE CATHOLIC 
STUDENT of New York. The drift is indicated by the sub- 
title: They can if they find a just war which is as likely as 
Mussolini retiring to a farm in Abyssinia. The case for the 
intrinsic immorality of modern warfare and the consequent 
immorality of participation is convincingly set out. The solu- 
tion of this problem receives a very different emphasis in the 
more abstract treatment given to it by the French theologian 
Pére de la Briére, S. J.,in ETUDES (October 5) under the query: 
L’ objection de conscience est-elle parfois légitime? He dis- 
tinguishes three classes of conscientious objection: (1) that 
which declines all military service on the ground that all war 
is of its nature intrinsically immoral; (2) that which declines 
this or that particular military service on the ground that a 
particular war is judged to be immoral; (3) that which 
declines obedience to a particular military command judged 
to be immoral, such as the killing or mutilation of prisoners. 
The first class, Pére de la Briére maintains, ‘‘merits, from 
the doctrinal standpoint, pitiless reprobation.’’ Of the second 
he says: (a) the question is not always absurd; (b) the 
general rule to be followed is unquestionable, namely that 
there is always a presumption of right in favour of the civil 
authority and the imperative exigencies of the common good 
of the State; (c) exceptions are conceivable only in ‘‘cir- 
constances monstrueses qui déborderaient toutes les régles 
ordinaires du droit.’’ He is more liberal, though not altogether 
encouraging, towards conscientious objectors of the third 
category. 

It is well that these familiar, and scarcely disputable, 
principles should be recalled. But they hardly touch the 
anxieties and questionings which are haunting the minds of 
many Catholics at the present time. The Pope (as well as 
many theologians firmly supported by our own reason) has 
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condemned in advance the next Great War as murder 
and suicide. To what extent, it is being asked, is it per- 
missible to co-operate in such an act? Can the presumption 
which, admittedly, can normally be claimed in favour of 
civil authority be held still to stand in view of these denuncia- 
tions by moral and religious authority? Must we not rather 
conclude that the presumption is that the next big inter- 
national war will bean immoral one? Criticisms in THE MONTH 
(November) of A New Peace Society also ignore this question, 
and seek to comfort us with the assurance that ‘‘ ‘Resist not 
evil’ has no reference to that entity, itself the creation of God, 
the civil government.’’ Neither exemption of the State from 
Christian moral principles nor disregard for the real question 
at issue is calculated to inspire confidence in the theologians. 
Nor can we take great comfort from the thought that few 
Catholics will be given the time or the liberty to ‘‘object’’ 
even should they wish to. Father Gillis, quoted by THE 
CATHOLIC STUDENT, has well said: ‘‘Whoever acts against 
his conscience commits sin. Conscience would probably put 
an end to all war if it were given its rights. But when wars 
arrive, or even rumours of war, the first thing that is killed is 


conscience. And there is the supreme tragedy and crime of 
war, not the killing of the enemy, but the killing of the 
conscience.’’ Theologians will do a service if they can explain 
how Catholics may join in the next war without objective 
sin. But they should beware lest, by shirking the real issue, 
they arouse the suspicion of doing its work of killing con- 
science in advance of it. 


OPIUM OF THE PEOPLE. An article under this heading by a 
Catholic journalist, Mr. Peter Hutton, in the November 
number of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER demands 
attention if only as a symptom of what is being thought, 
felt and said by many keen Catholics at the present time. 
We cannot always endorse Mr. Hutton’s very sweeping and 
severe judgments on his fellow-Catholics, clerical and lay, 
but they may well serve as a scheme for serious self- 
examination; they call for refutation by deeds rather than 
by words. We extract a few salient passages: 

From nearly every Catholic pulpit the people of Spain are now 
damned as cordially as once they were blessed. What used to be 
thought of as perhaps the most Catholic country in the world is 
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now held up as an example of all that is evil and dangerous. In 
neatly every Catholic newspaper the atrocities committed by the 
“‘Reds’’ have been described in the grossest detail. Innumerable 
pictures of ‘‘Red’’ soldiers outraging sacred objects have been 
scattered liberally over their front pages. Articles and phrases of 
almost incredible malignance have appeared even more frequently 
in the columns of journals professing the Catholic Faith than in 
the ordinary secular capitalist Press. If Catholic voices are 
uplifted against the outburst, as one or two have been, they are 
silenced with an unmannerly sneer, a brutal accusation, or silent 
contempt. It is forgotten that these ‘‘Reds,’’ these men and 
women who are committing sacrilegious and bestial atrocities, 
are, nine-tenths of them, baptized Catholics... . 


All those Catholics, driven by necessity or ignorance into sup- 
port of the Popular Front, will have to be answered for to God by 
the Church, that divinely inspired Church which has had in Spain 
an uninterrupted opportunity and a privileged position for nearly 
a thousand years. When that day of reckoning comes it will not 
be the souls of the poor who will suffer, but the bishops, priests, 
monks, friars and nuns, all those Catholics in fact who, with 
knowledge and privilege and the ever-ready grace of God inspir- 
ing them, could not raise a finger to lead a Catholic proletariat 
out of its intellectual and physical plight. 


The Church is like a city set on a hill which cannot be hid. No 
one could be unaware of the Church. Yet many could claim that 
they did not know her social teaching, that all they knew was that 
the Church was sublimely indifferent to all politics and economics 
except Communism. Even some rulers of countries could be 
excused for not knowing more. ... It is practically impossible 
to find anything on the Church’s social teaching outside rather 
obscure pamphlets, Papal encyclicals which only a heroic few 
seem to take seriously, and an occasional article in a learned 
monthly. To learn what the average Catholic actually thinks 
about politics, society and economics, it is only necessary to hear 
a few Catholic sermons or to open any ‘‘popular’’ Catholic paper. 
The evils of the present regime are passed over in silence by 
clergy and Press alike, when it is in fact largely those evils which 
are the cause of the immorality, the birth control, the revolu- 
tionary propaganda and those similar matters which seem to 
interest clergy and Press to the exclusion of everything else. 


THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. Continuing his indictment, Mr. 
Hutton goes on to maintain that ‘‘This extraordinary and 
tragic situation has arisen as a direct result of the Protestant 
Reformation,’’ and the consequent counter-Reformation. 
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‘‘Philosophically, the Reformation meant the expulsion of 
the supernatural from the life of the people . . . the substi- 
tution of materialism for Catholic realism. ... After the 
Reformation man’s conception of himself in relation to the 
universe was totally different from what it had been before. 
And it was totally wrong.’’ It has, moreover, profoundly 
affected Catholics themselves: 


But the Faith stands firm. The Church cannot fail. The ques- 
tion is, Are Catholic going to fail the Church—and the world? It 
is very hard for a Catholic, unless he be an enclosed religious, not 
to fall into the habit of unconsciously taking for granted a thou- 
sand things in this bourgeois make-believe which are totally 
anti-Catholic and absurd. It is on account of this deplorable 
mistake that Catholics have done so little to forward, seem almost 
ashamed of, their heritage of social philosophy. What does the 
Church really stand for in the modern world, in practice, relative 
to our everyday twentieth-century problems? The answer is dras- 
tic. In a world which is as antagonistic to her as it is alien, she 
must be ‘‘against’’ nearly everything. Yet how many perfectly 
good Catholics fail to realize this? They are told without ceasing 
that the Church is ‘‘against’’ Communism. But that they never 
seem to learn—and it is because so few Catholics have ever taken 
the trouble to analyze Communist philosophy—is that if the 
Church is ‘‘against’’ Communism it is because its philosophy is 
dialectical and materialist whilst hers is metaphysical and realist. 
But in this case the Church must be nearly, if not quite, as 
violently ‘‘against’’ bourgeois Capitalism, which is equally 
materialist from her point of view. So far as the law of property 
is concerned, Capitalism has deprived millions of men and women 
of the power of owning property just as effectively as the Com- 
munists could ever hope to do. The only difference is that 
capitalists discriminate in their own favour. And, if Communism 
and Capitalism have erred by Materialism, Fascism errs equally 
villainously by Idealism while retaining all the sins of Capitalism 
about the law of property. Furthermore, where it is materialist 
or idealist, a State which claims the attributes of God, as does the 
Fascist State, must surely be anathema. Or is the Church really 
secretly on the side of the rich and the oppressors and the war- 
mongers? Does she really only use religion to keep the people 
quiet, to comfort them with notions of a better life to come where 
the rich shall burn eternally? Is she merely an instrument used 
by the ruling class to stave off the revolution of the masses? That 
is what the Communists try to prove; and so long as the Church 
continues in her cowardly and unworthy policy, they will find it 
remarkably easy. 
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Mr. Hutton then gives a good outline of what Catholic 
social teaching really is, quoting the encyclicals on wages, 
labour, the family, the existing social evils, ownership, 
democracy, liberty, Church and State. 


These examples of the Church’s teaching should afford some 
clue to the real state of affairs. They certainly explain why the 
Church has lost the confidence of the proletariat in Spain, for 
they show what was needful to gain it. Had these principles been 
energetically translated into action, Europe at this moment might 
have presented a very different appearance. In England, espe- 
cially, where the Catholic Church is chiefly made up of prole- 
tarians, a tremendous opportunity has been missed. Most of these 
encyclicals were written about forty years ago; that fact alone 
demonstrates how much warning was given, how great a chance 
was lost. But the warning was not heeded and the chance was 
lost. 


We cannot share the extremity of this pessimism any more 
than the severity of the indictment, the harsher passages of 
which we have not reproduced. But if it is not yet too late, it 
may soon be so. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CHRISTIAN Front (November): The Jocists 
by Barbara Wall: ‘‘an ideal form of lay Catholicism.’’ 


CLERGY REVIEW (November): The Gemeindehelferin by Edward 
Quinn: German Catholic Action brings back the Deaconess. 
The Psychological Conflict of the “‘Roman’’ Anglican: a sym- 
pathetic explanation of the much-abused ‘‘pro-Roman.’’ 

CoMMONWEAL (October 23): George Shuster revalues Coventry 
Patmore and ‘‘his understanding of love and criticism of 
society. ... His amatory poems are wonderfully knowing 
treatises on the ars amandi . . . more of concrete value to mar- 
ried people than in any treatises I know.’’ 

Esprit (November): Défense de la culture by Henri Davenson: 
Marxist culture—snobisme a la mode—criticized and contrasted 
with personalist culture. Two Spanish Catholics. give their view 
of the facts about the causes of the Spanish war and of clerical 
complicity in two revealing articles. 

Irish Rosary (November): Where Ireland bleeds by Vincent 
McNabb, O.P.: ‘‘A Christianity which is only believed and not 
lived is no match for a Communism that is lived as well as 
believed.”’ 

Macniricat (No. 11): Why say Office? by J. D. Crichton: what 
Liturgy is and is not. 
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MontH (November): Communism and Peace: excellent ‘‘Com- 
ments on the International Peace Campaign’’ showing its 
underlying bogusness and concluding with the timely warning: 
‘‘We who are the enemies of Communism should do a poor 
service to Christianity and peace if we allowed ourselves merely 
to be jockeyed into an indiscriminate support of Fascism with 
its utterly a-moral foreign policies. Nothing, speaking of our 
own country, has in fact made public opinion remain indifferent 
to the Holy Father’s denunciations of Communism so much as 
the widespread popular identification of the Catholic Church 
with the least desirable aspects of Italian Fascism during and 
since the Abyssinian war.”’ 


OraTE Fratres (October 31): A much enlarged special number, 
commemorating tenth anniversary, makes a complete liturgical 
handbook. 

PLYMOUTH DIOCESAN RECORD (November): The Background of 
the Spanish Tragedy: another unprejudiced Catholic voice. 

THEOLOGY (November): Father Henry St. John, O.P., presents a 
good explanation of the doctrine of Form and Intention in 
reference to Anglican Orders. 

PENGUIN. 





REVIEWS 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Gop IN PaTRIsTIC THOUGHT. By G. L. Prestige, D.D. (Heine- 
mann; 12/6.) 


For some years Dr. Prestige has been at work on the Lexicon 
of Patristic Greek, portions of which have from time to time 
appeared in the Journal of Theological Studies. This has com- 
pelled him to make a minute study of the principal words used 
by the Greek Fathers when treating of the Holy Trinity and the 
Incarnation, with the result that he has given us in the present 
volume a most valuable study of those doctrines as the Greeks 
saw them. For though he has from time to time illustrated their 
teaching from the writings of the Latin Fathers, it is in the main 
the Greeks of whom he treats, and he rightly ranks Tertullian 
among the Greeks though his Greek writings have for the most 
part perished. 

The headings of some of his Chapters will show the lines on 
which he has worked: Theism, Transcendence, Providence, The 
Trinity, Monotheism, The Word, Subordinationism, Individuality 
and Objectivity, Hypostasis, Homoousion, Unity in Trinity, For- 
malism and Co-inherence. Two facts emerge from this study: 
(a) that sound ideas on the Incarnation and the Trinity appear 
from the very outset, (b) that they are singularly rational. Thus 
on the Incarnation: ‘‘From the earliest moment of theological 
reflection it was assumed that Jesus Christ was true God as well 
as true man. . . the Adoptionists . . . and their forerunners stand 
clearly outside the main stream of Christian experience’’ (p. 76); 
“Unless Christ and the Holy Spirit can be preached as truly 
divine, religion and morality seem to have no absolute value’ 
(p. xv); ‘The overwhelming sense of divine redemption in Christ 
led Christians to ascribe absolute deity to their Redeemer. . . . 
Logos theories were an attempt to explain an already accepted 
belief in the deity of the Son, not the cause of such a belief 
gaining acceptance. This means that the doctrine of the Trinity 
sprang from the inherent necessity to account for the religious 
data of Christianity, not from the importance of pagan meta- 
physical presuppositions’ (p. xxi). These passages, taken from 
the author’s Introduction, show the conclusions to which his 
studies have driven him, and they are supported in the body of 
the volume. 

The dependence of the Fathers on Holy Scripture as the one 
and only quarry whence they drew their doctrines is of course 
insisted on by Dr. Prestige, and in part he is right when he says 
for instance that ‘‘Irenaeus derived his doctrine from the New 
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Testament and on purely Scriptural lines built up an objective 
conception of the Holy Spirit... before him, however, such 
objectivity as was attained was mainly reached in connection 
with the phenomena of Scriptural inspiration . . . the first sugges- 
tion was derived from the Bible’ (p. 84). But here we must take 
issue with him. How far his researches have led him to study 
the Acta of Chalcedon and Ephesus we do not know, but we feel 
sure that if he had read carefully St. Cyril’s defence of the 
orthodox teaching on the Incarnation he would have realized that 
Cyril never insisted on the orthodox teaching because it was in 
Holy Scripture, but simply because it was ‘‘that which has been 
handed down to us’’; he finds confirmation of this, of course, in 
the Bible; indeed he takes each book of the New Testament in 
turn to show that Christ was true man, and then goes through 
them all again to show that the same Scriptures also taught that 
He was true God. 


Returning to Dr. Prestige’s study of the technical terms used 
by the Greeks, we may note particularly the discussion on the use 
of the word ‘‘Spirit’’ (pp. 18 ff.—on p. 18 the word ‘“‘in’’ is 
omitted); alsc on the distinction between ‘‘agennetos’’ and 
“‘agenetos’’ with one ‘‘n’’ omitted (pp. 42-54); but peculiarly 
valuable is the long account of the term ‘‘economy”’ and ‘‘econo- 
mise’’ apropos of Divine Providence (pp. 58 ff.—see, too, 
especially pp. 65, 67, 98, 100, 111. It is no exaggeration to say 
that these careful investigations mark a new stage in positive 
theology and no student will be able to disregard them in the 
future. 


It is refreshing, too, to find Tertullian restored to his true place; 
“‘the movement for minimizing the ‘juristic’ character ascribed 
to his thought, and emphasizing its philosophical quality, needs 
to be still further strengthened”’ (p. xxv, cf. pp. 97 ff. and 111). 
Even Eusebius is shown to have been frequently misunderstood 
in some of the less orthodox-sounding expressions he uses, while 
Dr. Prestige is not afraid to say that ‘‘Whatever difficulties Origen 
experienced in explaining the fact that Christ was truly God, he 
had no hesitation in proclaiming the fact itself’’ (p. 79). 

We are tempted to quote still more from this fascinating volume 
—but we must leave readers to discover for themselves what a 
treasure-house it is. HucGu Pope, O.P. 


CHRISTIANISME ET PHILOSOPHIE. By Etienne Gilson. (Vrin; 
15 frs.) 
The problem of the place of philosophy in the Christian scheme 
of things is part of the wider problem of Christianity and 
humanism. If temporal values are to be despised, there can be 
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no such thing as Christian philosophy : and this position has often 
enough been adopted in the history of the Church. ‘‘Nothing 
matters but eternal salvation’’—so the argument would run; ‘‘but 
the Word of God is salvation; therefore nothing but the Word of 
God is of importance”’ (p. 14). It is the position of Peter Damian, 
of Bernard of Clairvaux, of the author of the Imitation, of a great 
many in the Middle Ages. And the Christian objection to it is the 
Christian objection to all anti-humanism: ‘‘Philosophy is the 
work of reason; reason is the work of God, His image; are we to 
despise the image of God within us?’’ (p. 16). M. Gilson in the 
early chapters of this scholarly book discusses the opposing views, 
more especially in relation to the position of Calvin (and of 
Barth), and elucidates the difference between the term ‘‘Christian 
philosophy’’ as used by Calvin and by St. Thomas. “‘If you 
sincerely condemn philosophy as harmful, says Luther to Eras- 
mus, recognize first that the nature which philosophy interprets 
is irremediably corrupt. If you sincerely recommend a Christian 
philosophy, says Calvin to Erasmus, recognize that reason plays 
no part in it and that it is exclusively the work of faith. But the 
Catholic humanist could deny neither the nature which grace 
cures nor the natural reason to which faith restores sight’ (p. 34). 
“The dangers which beset the Catholic are either a semi-Calvinism 
which leads him to despair of nature, or a semi-pelagianism which 
urges him to dispense with grace. The true Catholic position 
consists in maintaining that nature was created good, that it is 
wounded, that it can be at least partially cured by grace if God 
will’ (p. 37). “‘For the Catholic, grace restores not only a reli- 
gious aptitude but a natural aptitude: a Calvinist natural theo- 
logy is therefore impossible but a Catholic natural theology 
possible, and hence the Catholic, unlike the Calvinist, has a right 
to a Christian philosophy properly so called’’ (p. 71, note). 


The rights of the reason granted, in what sense can philosophy 
be called Christian and yet remain philosophy? This question 
treated in a different manner by M. Maritain in his Philosophie 
Chrétienne, is next discussed. ‘‘Piety can never dispense with 
technical excellence’ (p. 156); ‘‘if we want to be scientists for 
God’s sake the first thing is to be scientists for science’ sake, or 
as though it were for science’ sake, for this is the only means of 
acquiring it... to think that we’re serving God by learning a 
certain number of formulas which say the right thing, without 
knowing why it is the right thing, is to delude ourselves’’ (p. 155). 
Not the debating answer, nor the desire of discomfitting the 
opponent; but the desire to get at the truth—these are the first 
practical principles. In England there is perhaps a tradition of 
text-book debating-replies; there is certainly a tradition, in 
historical text-books, which regards Thomism as mere apologetic; 
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and for these reasons one would hesitate to agree wholly with M. 
Gilson when he writes: ‘‘If our traditional philosophy does not 
to-day find the audience we could wish for it, it is by no means 
because it is suspected of being upheld by faith, but rather 
because, being so upheld, it pretends not to be’’ (p. 161). The 
idea still lingers that Christian philosophy must be merely in- 
genious a priori deductions from dogmatic propositions; it is the 
necessity of getting rid of the idea which makes the name Chris- 
tian philosophy at present ambiguous in this country. Clearly 
one of the best ways of remedying such a situation is to make it 
clear, as this book does, that philosophy is upheld by the faith 
only extrinsically, that it retains and must retain its autonomy, 
though grace will have its restorative and strengthening effect on 
reason and on reasoner, and that the Christian philosophy is not 
an apologetic for what reason will not establish, and has no use 
for glib but unassimilated text-book arguments. 

This book is mainly the enlargement of lectures given to Pro- 
testant theological students. It puts very clearly the opposition 
between Catholic and Protestant positions, making no attempt to 
gloss over lack of unity of thought among Catholics, but eluci- 
dating the teaching of the Church and the opinions of the great 
theologians. Its aim is thus to establish a clear understanding of 
differences, and is therefore of inestimable value in the work of 


reunion; for it is in so far as we try to realize clearly and sincerely 
where and why we differ, instead of being content to find argu- 
ments against one another, that the possibility of closer agreement 
begins: ‘‘a clear disagreement is often more fruitful and in the 
last resort more charitable, than the vague civilities of mis- 
understanding.”’ GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Das WESEN DER PHILOSOPHIE UND DIE PHILOSOPHISCHEN 
PROBLEME. By Hans Meyer. (Hanstein, Bonn; RM. 6.) 


Though this is the seventh to appear out of sixteen fascicules, 
the author explains in his foreword that it is meant as an intro- 
duction to the whole series. Each fascicule is a complete essay, 
and the whole series, which can claim in some sense to cover the 
entire field of philosophy, is to be bound into some four volumes. 
When the series began to appear, nearly three years ago, the 
names of fifteen contributors were advertized; the list now shows 
that eleven authors are to be responsible for the sixteen essays, 
the present essay having been substituted for one by Prof. von 
Hildebrand which was already in the press in 1934. As these men 
are Catholics it is unpleasant to speculate on the reasons for the 
change. 

In a subtitle Professor Meyer indicates his intention to make his 
essay an introduction to the philosophy of to-day, and considering 
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the small space at his disposal it is astonishingly complete. There 
are only four chapters, the second occupying more than half the 
book, the last two together about a fifth of it. In the first chapter 
he discusses the definition and task of philosophy, pointing out 
that the definitions given by philosophers have been no more than 
formulas for their own systems; consequently he searches history 
for the common character that distinguishes philosophical from 
non-philosophical writings, on the principle that a philosopher 
recognizes philosophy when he meets it, much as Flecker appealed 
to the Poet a Thousand Years hence. He decides, however, for a 
science of ultimate principles which is essentially a scientific 
Weltanschauungslehre with consequences for human conduct, 
noting the shortcomings of more partial modern notions of the 
task of philosophy. Yet throughout the essay he nowhere presents 
his own opinions in a way that should dissuade the reader from 
forming an independent judgment, but keeps strictly to his work 
of introduction believing that until we see problems we cannot 
see solutions, even though we already possess them; he does no 
more than indicate the lines he thinks solutions should take. 


The long second chapter almost completely covers the field of 
philosophical problems to-day. This is achieved by means of a 
quasi-Platonic distinction between problems of knowledge, meta- 
physical problems, and problems of value (ethical, aesthetic, 
religious), where metaphysics is conceived in such a way as to 
keep the science of total reality anchored to empirical reality. At 
the end of each section a considerable bibliography is given, 
though as he is writing for German students—it is essentially an 
introduction to a serious study of philosophy—the modern works 
recommended will mostly be inaccessible to English readers. 

Chapter Three concerns the relation of psychology to philo- 
sophy. After outlining the historical development of psychology, 
for which he reserves no place among philosophical sciences, he 
indicates its importance for all branches of philosophy by pointing 
to the subjective element in all knowledge. 

Lastly the idea of a philosophia perennis is discussed in Chapter 
Four. It cannot be characterized philosophically by reference to 
a non-philosophical criterion, nor attached to the name of any 
individual philosopher, and so Professor Meyer examines the 
conditions required for the belief in a coherent body of eternal 
truths capable of organic development. The rational structure of 
reality and the capability of the human mind to make continual 
progress in its grasp of this structure are primary requirements; 
among the secondary are teleology, Ideal-Realism, and a theistic 
metaphysic. Our knowledge is finite and can only draw asymp- 
totically nearer to an ideal, never even being aware of the whole 
Tange of the problems confronting it. Thus no one system can 
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contain the whole of acquired truth, and progress is demanded 
whenever new objects or methods of knowledge are discovered, 
or a thinker penetrates beyond the powers of his predecessors. 
The philosophia perennis will be the living foundation of tradition 
on which to build. It is doubtful whether any philosopher has cut 
completely loose from tradition; even where he leaves it he en- 
riches it by his opposition. 

Inevitably there must be points which we cannot praise. That 
the author seems to us to overestimate Newton’s influence on 
Kant, that he almost ignores the existence of Logistic, are ex- 
amples. His references to St. Thomas are unsatisfying, though 
as a rule his footnotes are valuable; his cross-references to other 
sections of his essay are particularly helpful. An introduction 
should indicate where to seek material for further study, and 
Professor Meyer has done this very fully; he has also put the 
student on the way to study profitably. 


QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


PEACE AND THE CLERGY. By a German Priest. Translated by 


Conrad M. R. Bonacina. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


‘“‘The teaching of moral theology in regard to war,’’ Cardinal 
Faulhaber has said, ‘‘will speak a new language. It will remain 
true to its old principles, but in regard to the permissibility of war 
it will take account of the new facts.’’ The Pope, taking account 
of the new facts, has condemned modern war as a “‘monstrous 
crime’’ and ‘‘mass murder.’’ Difficult to get round these terms. 
Moral theology has to remember that, to take one point only, “‘it 
is absolutely certain that actual war to-day is directed consciously 
and directa intentione, and so not per accidens, also against 
the civil population’’ (p. 156)—a thing which it has always con- 
demned as immoral. What are we Catholics doing about it? ‘“‘If 
the Churches forbid war,’’ said the Minister of War in Wilson’s 
Cabinet, ‘‘the Governments cannot carry it on’’ (p. 120). The 
Pope in calling it murder has forbidden it; but we have not 
followed his lead. This is sometimes said to be due to the fact that 
“‘when Catholics are in the minority . . . there frequently prevails 
a positively unworthy, almost pusillanimous fear of being re- 
garded as insufficiently ‘national’ ’’ (p. 108). If this is so, it is 
ill-considered as well as unworthy. For it is the idea that the 
clergy are militarist, not that they are pacifist, which has helped 
to bring about what the Pope has described as ‘‘the greatest 
scandal of the nineteenth century’’: the fact that the ‘‘Church 
has lost the working classes.’’ ‘‘The proletariat feel their existence 
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threatened by the sacrifices which capitalism and militarism im- 
pose upon them, and what embitters them more than anything is 
the idea they have that the Church is in league with these powers”’ 
(p. 138). In a letter to the German Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
quoted in this book, a writer describes how the people ‘“‘have had 
to witness, if not to endure in their own persons, any amount of 
undeserved misery, a want and distress in face of which the 
Church and the State have always failed them. The Church for 
the most part only offers phrases and exhortations, references to 
a life beyond, while her representatives in the vast majority of 
cases give loyal support to capitalism which cares nothing for the 
life beyond.’’ This is the reason why ‘‘these people, whose whole 
life is a heaven-crying indictment of all the institutions of a com- 
placent bourgeois society, reject with an indescribable hate—let 
us call it by its true name—not only the Church but everything 
that has anything to do with religion. The people are against war, 
are in favour of promoting a good understanding between nations, 
and similar efforts on the part of Socialist bodies have received 
considerable support from them, but their mistrust of bourgeois 
or for that matter religious organizations is insuperable’ (pp. 
132-3). Facts like these are not pleasant; but no more urgent duty 
confronts us to-day than that of facing them and remedying the 
situation they describe. It is the duty of all Catholics, and of the 
clergy in particular (to whom therefore this book is primarily but 
by no means exclusively addressed), to follow the lead of the 
Pope, to ‘‘speak a new language’’ in regard to war, to ‘‘establish 
or encourage Catholic Peace groups,’’ to pray and to work for 
peace. On the Continent there are international organizations 
offering up the Mass every month for peace (pp. 158 sqq.); it is 
sad that we in England should be behindhand in this respect. 
There is a special duty incumbent on those concerned with the 
education of the young to foster a Christian attitude towards other 
nations and avoid the false nationalism which begets war (pp. 83 
sqq.). There is a special duty incumbent upon journalists to 
remember the words of Benedict XV and to avoid ‘‘intemperance 
and bitterness of language,’’ the atrocity-mongering and scare- 
mongering which lead to war. There is the duty incumbent upon 
all of us to work for peace in every way we can: the argument of 
this book, like that of Father Stratmann’s The Church and War 
and similar studies, is one which we cannot allow ourselves to 
neglect. The need for Catholic action in this respect is paramount. 
We may be tempted to regard the situation as hopeless and to 
relapse into the inactivity of despair; but Christianity forbids us 
to do so, for it commands us to believe that ‘‘the power of grace 
is stronger than the power of sin,”’ that Christ is stronger than 


Satan. 
atan GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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MoRALS AND MarriaGE. The Catholic Background to Sex. By 
T. G. Wayne. (Longmans; 3/6.) 


Moral theologians of to-day are fully justified in giving a fresh 
impetus to studies in sexual morality. For nowadays less than 
ever can the solution of delicate problems in married life be left 
to unaided instinct; to think otherwise is to court disaster, or at 
least the spoiling of many lives. So many aberrations threaten 
to mar the greatness of marriage, a human greatness and a divine 
greatness, that it becomes imperative to speak out. And so the 
author of this little book speaks out; and though he would 
modestly veil his identity under a pseudonym, he cannot hide 
from us his indisputable competency. Careful reading enables us 
to say quite simply: We have before us the fruit of much reflec- 
tion, the work of a qualified moral theologian who has given voice 
to the Church’s authentic teaching. We have no hesitation in 
expressing our gratitude to this unknown author—and the thanks 
of all his readers, who, we hope, will be very numerous. 


This little book has primarily a practical purpose, and makes 
no pretence of exhausting all the resources of sacramental theo- 
logy. Thus it is that the principal chapters treat of the morality, 
obligation, and possible perversions of intercourse; the result is 


complete, briefly expressed, and withal sufficiently concisely. 
Little need for details here: let each read for himself. 


Let it be noted, however, that the author goes far beyond 
narrow, stereotyped solutions to problems; such particular appli- 
cations as he proposes retain their true significance because the 
whole of sexual morality is seen in its ‘‘totalitarian’’ aspect. The 
union of husband and wife is a reality at once human and reli- 
gious, having due place in the entire order of the universe, and 
a significance nothing less than cosmic; and so psychologists, 
sociologists, theologians, will each have their say on the matter. 


Another point which we would do well to ponder and which 
engages T. G. Wayne’s thought: the love of husband and wife 
is something total, the gift of a person to a person; physical 
relationships are only great in so far as they are part and parcel 
of a love which is purely a love of friendship; sexual pleasure is 
one element in an experience which is human in its very widest 
sense, for it is an experience which is born of mind and heart far 
more than of the flesh. Hence the importance of the life in 
common which is home life, and the preponderant réle of sex 
characteristics such as voice, bearing, a masculine or feminine 
outlook—characteristics which nevertheless only have a secondary 
influence in the conjugal act. True, sexual relationships are 
ordained to procreation; but our author, by recognizing the value 
of the mutual personal gift of husband and wife, comes into line 
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with the conclusions of some contemporary writers—I have in 
mind Dietrich von Hildebrand—writers who are heedful of certain 
psychological analyses, and alive to the reproach (recently for- 
mulated with some asperity by the Russian thinker N. Berdiaev) 
of having been blind to the dignity of love in marriage and of 
having overstressed its sociological and biological function. T. G. 
Wayne has, in our opinion, truly taken cognizance of and weighed 
in the balance all the values at issue. 


May we hazard one little reservation? It is this: the author 
speaks of the beauty of a marriage wherein is seen the splendour 
of chastity in the married state, speaks too of his conviction that 
the Incarnation can save the entire man, body and soul, hallow- 
ing his most concrete activities—then, surely, a supplementary 
paragraph is needed on the excellence of the celibate state, there- 
by answering those who may wonder that the Church esteems 
continence promised to God more highly than the married state. 

One last word—to give our wholehearted approval to this use- 
ful little book, and to draw attention to its frontispiece which 
presents us with an engraving of rare beauty, vigorously realist, 
the work of Eric Gill. J.-A. RoBILLiarD, O.P. 


NOTICES 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FROM ENGLISH MSS. oF FOURTEENTH TO SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURIES. Edited by Frances M. M. Comper, with 
a Preface by H. J. C. Grierson. (S.P.C.K.; 7/6.) 


“There are some beautiful things that will never come again, 
and not individuals alone but classes of things.’’ So writes 
Grierson in his preface to this volume, for the medizval religious 
lyric is, unfortunately, one of these things. To-day most religious 
poetry comes from versifiers who, however sincere they may be, 
seem incapable of giving the impress of sincerity and reality to 
their writing. Their thought and feeling seem sentimental, remote 
and vague; they break the great maxim ‘“‘the higher the theme, 
the harder the thought.’’ Seeming to have little grasp of the 
humanity of Our Lord and Lady, they place them outside place 
and time altogether, in the abstract, or maybe in an “‘historical,’’ 
setting. Their fault is that of all our world, and of the language 
in which we feel and think. We have much to learn from the 
medieval poet, who had no sense of period, but who possessed 
instead a sense of the concrete and eternal nature of God and 
His Mother. We cannot learn now to write as vividly as he, but 
we can, through the mediumship for instance of this intelligently 
edited volume, let him teach us to feel the real more sharply and 
see it more objectively. G. B.S. 
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FonTES VITAE S. CATHARINAE SENESIS Historici. I: Documentj 
cura et studio M. H. Laurent, O.P. Siena (R. Universita di 
Siena, Cattedra Cateriniana). 


The University of Siena, which several years ago established 
a professorship to promote Catherinean Studies, has now under- 
taken the publication of a complete and critical edition of all the 
historical sources concerning St. Catherine of Siena. The whole 
series, under the general heading Fontes Vitae S. Catharinae 
Senensis Historici, will comprise twenty-two volumes; the editing 
is entrusted to the well-known historians M. H. Laurent, O.P., 
of the Vatican Library, and Professor F. Valli. This is the first of 
the series, dealing with documentary evidence. It contains 
twenty-four documents of unequal value ranging from 1321 to 
1384. Two Englishmen are here mentioned, the famous condot- 
tiere John Hawkwood to whom St. Catherine sent Bl. Raymond 
of Capua to urge him to go with his mercenary company to the 
Holy Land, and the Augustinian theologian Friar William Flete, 
who was summoned to Rome by Pope Urban VI to take part in the 
discussion for the reform of the Church. The edition is a scholarly 
work and the historical and bibliographical footnotes add further 
value to the whole. We recommend to all those who are interested 
in the history of the religious and political movements of the late 
fourteenth century to subscribe to this important publication, 


particularly since the issue is restricted to 300 copies. 


A. C. 


Books FOR CHILDREN published by Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
3/6 each: THE ToucustTonE, by ‘‘Euphan’’ and ‘‘Klaxon’”’; 
JANE, WiLL You BEHAVE, by Vera Barclay; WorzEL Gum- 
MIDGE, by Barbara Euphan Todd; THe DRAGON GREEN, by 
J. Bissel Thomas. 


The publishers, who have already laid the foundation of an 
excellent children’s library, add to their list in a reasonably satis- 
factory way with the volumes here noted. Through the medium of 
The Touchstone the gifted authors of South Country Secrets pro- 
vide vivid vignettes of English History from the earliest times, 
with Berkshire as the general setting. This is undoubtedly the way 
that history should be taught to young folk, and if they are given 
this book for Christmas they will welcome it as they never could 
a mere ‘‘school’’ book. Miss Barclay’s rew volume is, this time, 
concerned rather with play than with lessons, but she is no less 
successful in showing us Joc, Colette and Co. under vacation 
conditions, in spite of the unattractive title. It is the chronicle of 
a camping holiday undertaken by those delightful children whose 
acquaintance we made in the earlier books of the series, and the 
practical fruits of Miss Barclay’s own experience of camp-life 
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are set forth in her own vivid and attractive way. In Worzel 
Gummidge Miss Todd (who is also ‘‘Euphan’’) has given us a 
wholly delightful phantasy of a scarecrow endowed with life. But 
the story is probably so well known, since it was broadcast by the 
B.B.C., that it will need no further introduction or commenda- 
tion. The last book of the four is likewise a phantasy, and some 
of the wildly fantastic adventures contained therein have also 
been broadcast. It is amusing in its galumphing way, as an un- 
traditional fairy-tale with traditional characters, but it has none 
of the delicacy and verisimilitude of Miss Todd’s creation. 
H. J.C. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE MissaL. I: The Sunday Collects. By C.C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


The only fault to be found with this book is that there is not 
enough of it. If we had also been given the translation, with 
similar explanatory meditations, of the Secrets and Postcommu- 
nions, or of yet more of the Sunday Masses, we should have been 
able to use our missals with tranquillity and devotion. However 
the figure ‘‘I’’ on the title gives us the surety of more to come, 
and perhaps the instalment system will attract a larger public. 
Father Martindale has already established his authority to teach 
the liturgy by his invaluable The Mind of the Missal and The 
Words of the Missal, and the present volume is a welcome de- 
votional appendix to those books. Since in his translation the 
author has sought the truth and substance of this unique spiritual 
literature, the beauty of the prayers has looked after itself. Here 
is a comparison. ‘‘May the working of Thy mercy, we pray Thee, 
0 Lord, direct our hearts; for, apart from Thee, we cannot please 
Thee’ (18th Sunday after Pentecost). In a Latin-English missal 
we find: ‘‘In thy tender mercy, guide aright, we beseech, O Lord, 
our hearts; for, save thou be with us, we avail not so to live as to 
be pleasing to thee.’’ And the Latin: ‘‘Dirigat corda nostra, 
quaesumus Domine, tuae miserationis operatio: quia tibi sine te 
placere non possumus.’’ Though the Latin still remains un- 
conquered, these translations with the meditations, which are 
short, brisk and well-stocked with practical spirituality, will most 
certainly help all who use them to pray with the Church in her 
own incomparable prayers. C. P. 


ENGLISH CARMELITES IN PENAL TIMEs. By Sister Anne Hardman, 
S.N.D. (Burns Oates; 15 /-.) 


The authoress deals mainly with the history of three communi- 
ties of the reform of St. Teresa, those of Lanherne, Cornwall, 
descended from the first foundation at Hopland, Antwerp, in 
1619, of Darlington from Lierre in Flanders founded in 1648, and 
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of Chichester from the foundation at Hogstraet in 1678. The 
convent at Hopland from which all the others sprang was founded 
in 1619 by Lady Mary Lovel, a Catholic widow living in Brussels, 
and the first prioress was a Lancashire woman, Anne Worsley 
(Mother Anne of the Ascension). The story of the latter’s founda- 
tions and of her life of heroic sanctity is well told, and the whole 
book is a revelation of many lives of marvellous holiness, which 
should prove a powerful appeal for the contemplative life to-day 
so appreciated, undoubtedly as a revulsion of feeling against the 
modern world’s gross materialism. W.G 


REASON AND RELIGION. By J. P. Arendzen, D.D. (Burns Oates; 
5/--) 

By the second volume of Dr. Arendzen’s sermons, originally 
from the Catholic Times, we are reminded of the unrivalled 
efficacy of a short sermon which says only one thing. It is 
difficult to stick to one point even for half an hour, and unless 
only one single point is made the sermon is practically worthless. 
These seventy sermons, each lasting only five minutes, bring 
home seventy practical points and will do more good than many 
an Hitlerian harangue. c. P. 


Editions Salvator (Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin) have now completed 
the Abbé Gautier’s translation of Parsch’s work on the liturgical 
year. Volumes IV and V, both 18 francs each, of LE Guipe 
DANS L’ANNEE LITURGIQUE run through the whole of the post- 
Pentecostal period. In spite of the absurd comparison in size, 
these five volumes are the next best thing to a Leaflet Missal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ANGELICUM (Rome): De alma Socia Christi Mediatoris, ed. C. Friethoff, 
O.P. 


Botvin (Paris): L’individu chez Aristote, D. Badareu (15 frs.); La 
Dialectique de la durée, Gaston Bachelard (15 frs.); La Répresenta- 
tion, André Cresson (18 frs.). 

Burns Oates: Teaching the Catechism, F. H. Drinkwater, Part IJ: Our 
Father and Commandments (1/6), Part III: Sacraments, etc. (1/6); 
The Roman Breviary, English Version compiled by nuns of Stan- 
brook, Vol. J: Winter (15/-; morocco 21/-); Autobiography, G. K. 
Chesterton (10/6); Historic English Convents of To-day, Dom Basil 
Whelan, O.S.B. (7/6); Blessed Edmund Campion, S.J. (1/-); They 
met Robin Hood, Agnes Blundell (3/6); Some Sisters of Mine: 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, Marie René Bazin (5/-); Michael in 
Bookland, Frederick Cowles (3/6); Sackcloth and Ashes, Dom 
Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. (3/6); Purgatory, Dr. Bernhard Bartmann 
(7/6); The Cross and the Star of David: The Way of a Convert from 
the Torah to the Host, Walter Heinrich Friedmann (7/6); Radio 
Nick, Lucia Ibertay (2/6); Recollections of Rome (abridged edn.), 
Cardinal Wiseman (5/-). 
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CENTENARY Press (G. Bles): Viscount Halifax, Part II: 1885-1934, J. G. 
Lockhart (12/6). 


Cire CHRETIENNE (Brussels): Mystique, Francis Hermans (no price). 


De BoccarD (Paris): Une nouvelle encyclopedie médiévale, Le Com- 
pendium Philosophiae, ed. Michel de Boiiard (no price). 


DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Paris): Contes de Noél et d’Epiphanie, Camille 
Mellay (8 frs.); La volonté de Dieu, nourriture de l’dme, R. P. 
Vallée, O.P. (10 frs.); De Latinorum Sermone, J. Isselé, C.SS.R. 
(12 frs.); Comme par mégarde, Jacqueline Vincent (12 frs.); Douleur 
et Stigmatisation: Etudes Carmélitaines, 20e année, Vol. II (15 frs.); 
Le Miracle, sa nature, ses lois, ses rapports avec l’ordre surnaturel, 
Cardinal Lepicier, tr. Ch. Grolleau (25 frs.). 


DuckworTH: St. Francis of Assisi, T. S. R. Boase (2/-). 


Eyre & SPOTTISWOODE: A Preliminary Report on the atrocities com- 
mitted in Southern Spain by the Communist Forces of the Madrid 
Government, etc., issued by the authority of the Committee of 
Investigation appointed by the National Government at Burgos 
(1/6); The Christian Faith: Essays in Explanation and Defence, ed. 
W. R. Matthews (8/6). 


HEATH CRANTON: Three Mice, C. G. Mortimer, ill. Bernard Leahy (2/6) . 
HERDER (London): The Mystical Christ, John C. Cruden (12/6). 


KoEsEL UND PusteT (Munich): Klaus von der Fliie, der Retter des 
schweizer Volkes, A. M. Miller (RM. 3.60). 


LoncMANns: Memoir of Mother Mary Judith, Congregation of Our Lady of 
Sion, by a Member of the Community (6/-); Prayers in Faith, 
Thoughts for Liturgical Seasons and Feasts, Rev. Mother Janet 
Erskine Stuart, 2 vols. (3/6 each); Dictionary of Writers of Thir- 
teenth Century England, Josiah Cox Russell, Ph.D. (Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research: Special Supplement, No. 3) 
(7/6); Second Spring Series: The Vatican Council: The Story told 
from the inside in Bishop Ullathorne’s Letters, Dom Cuthbert 
Butler (12/-); Father William Doyle, S.jJ., Prof. Alfred O’ Rahilly 
(6/-); God and the Supernatural, A Catholic Statement of the 
Christian Faith (5/-); The Crisis of Christian Revelation, Kenneth 
E. Kirk (3/6). 


NisBet: Worship, Evelyn Underhill (Library of Constructive Theology) 
(10/6). 

PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH: Catholic Extremism, Paul Hanly Furfey 
(10 cents) . 


Rutscut (Fribourg, Switzerland): Das Wesen des Thomismus, Dr. 
P. G. M. Manser, O.P. (2. erweiterte Auflage) (no price). 


SHEED & Warp: Peace and the Clergy, by a German Priest (5/-); Prayers 
of the Missal, C. C. Martindale (2/6); Soviet Man—Now, Helen 
Iswolsky (2/6); Moral and Pastoral Theology: Supplement to the 
First Edition, Henry Davis, S.J. (1/-); Pastoral Theology: Authentic 
Replies on the Codex Juris Canonict, 1918-1936, compiled by Henry 
Davis, S.J. (1/6). 


S.P.C.K.: The Roman Primacy to A.D. 461, B. J. Kidd (5/-). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley. Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co... 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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